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The Government’s Hand at’Frisco. 


Y ITS MILITARY and civil arm, the Roosevelt 
administration handled the crisis at San Fran- 
cisco with rare vigor and intelligence. In this work 
Mr. Roosevelt and his agents had much better fortune 
than fell to some of their predecessors in similar ex- 
igencies. General Sheridan, the military commander 
of the department, got into a collision with Governor 
Palmer, of Illinois, when Sheridan intervened and 
took control of affairs at the Chicago fire of 1871. 
This conflict between State and national authority 
drew in President Grant, who stood by Sheridan. At 
Pittsburg, Chicago, and other places there was fric- 
tion between the State troops and the regulars when 
the latter were brought in to quell the mob in the rail- 
road strikes of 1877, and in these quarrels President 
Hayes was involved. When President Cleveland sent 
in the Federal; troops to protect the mails in Chicago 
in the big strike in 1894, and when the troops inci- 
dentally put down the Debs rebellion, Governor Alt- 
geld denounced Cleveland, and this act brought down 
on Cleveland’s head the hostility of the Bryan and 
larger element of the Democratic party. Presidents 
Grant, Hayes, and Cleveland were right. Their in- 
tervention saved lives and property. It headed off 
anarchy, suppressed law-breakers, and defended the 
country’s“ stige at home and abroad. Sane, public- 
spirited ‘nen of all parties and all sections praised 
them for it. 

President Roosevelt and his military chief at the 
front, General Funston, did their work with great 
tact. The President appealed to Congress promptly 
for aid for San Francisco, and $2,500,000 was appro- 
priated. Through his chief-of-staff, General J. Franklin 
Bell, rations, blankets, and tents for tens of thousands 
of the hungry and the homeless were speeded immedi- 
ately to the stricken city. Before the earthquake 
shocks had stopped and before the fire had got fairly 
under way, General Funston, under the President’s 
orders, with his 3,000 troops from the Presidio, took 
command of the situation. He calmed the panic- 
stricken populace, braced up the city and State author- 
ities, prevented looting, aided the firemen in fighting 
the conflagration, fed the suffering people in the day- 
time, guarded them at night while sleeping in the 
tents which the troops erected for them, and made a 
vast saving in lives and property. The troops did all 
of this quietly, without any posing before the camera. 
They did it as part of their day’s work. Though the 
crisis was new to them, they rose to its demands in- 
stantly, courageously, and intelligently. 

A few timid and visionary persons, who are in the 
h-5it of seeing ghosts in daylight, have been denounc- 
ing ‘‘militarism’’ as a peril to the republic. San 
Francisco’s calamity tells us what American “ mili- 
tarism”’ is, and the American people applaud it. 


The Craze for Battleships. 


{t IS NOT surprising that many naval officers do not 

agree with Admiral Dewey in his advocacy of a 
battle-ship to be built by our government greater 
than the 18,000-ton English war-ship Dreadnaught. 
One hardly needs to be an anti-militarist to find a 
curious weakness in the logic of Admiral Dewey and 
others who have favored the construction of a monster 
war-vessel. The only reason advanced, so far as we 
have observed, is that since England has built the 
biggest war-vessel afloat, we ought, as a matter of 
national pride, to go and build a bigger one. As a 
great ‘‘ world Power’”’ we cannot afford to be left be- 
hind in a matter like this. But once committed to 
this majestic and noble plan of procedure for beating 
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all creation in the size of war-ships, where will the 
end be? Since it will cost at least $10,000,000 to 
build such a vessel as proposed, it seems like paying 
pretty dearly for sentiment, and a mighty shallow 
and poor sentiment at that. In his address at the 
Tuskegee anniversary the other day, President Eliot, 
of Harvard University, referring to the educational 
needs of the South, gave utterance to some words 
which have an application here: ‘“‘The government 
which can afford to spend eight millions of dollars on 
one battle-ship, and to build a fleet of these short- 
lived monsters, and whose annual expenditure is more 
than a billion dollars, ought to be able and eager to 
help the Southern States to lift up not only the black 
race, on which it forced a sudden liberty, but the 
white race, too, which had long suffered deeply from 
the concomitant evils of African slavery.’’ And there 
are various other worthy objects on which the national 
government might expend ten million dollars to more 
profit than beating England in the size of a war-ship. 
We may need a larger navy, but we need common 
sense, too. 


Our Earthquake Number. 


T IS NOT the custom of LESLIE’s WEEKLY to boast 
of its accomplishments. The publication is left to 
speak for itself ; but we have had so many compli- 
ments from our editorial friends in the newspaper and 
magazine field on the remarkable celerity with which 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY was able to secure and publish the 
first authentic photographs of San Francisco’s terrible 
visitation by earthquake and fire, that we beg to ac- 
knowledge the tribute thus paid. LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
being the oldest publication of its kind in the United 
States, and one of the oldest in the world, and having 
just completed its one-half century of existence, has a 
well-established line of contributors in every part of 
the world. In emergencies it can depend upon these 
for the most prompt and faithful service. They did 
not fail us at the time of the Japanese-Russian War, 
and our readers will remember that the first photo- 
graphs of the damaged Russian battle-ships, after 
the famous naval conflict of Port Arthur, appeared in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, and were copied from it, as our 
San Francisco photographs have been, through our 
courtesy, by many of the leading daily newspapers. 
The artists and contributors to LESLIE’S WEEKLY are 
among the ablest in the country, and could not be more 
vigilant and faithful in the service they render. Our 
readers may always depend upon securing the latest 
and best pictures of news events of startling interest 
in these columns. * 


San Francisco’s Calamity and Chicago’s. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO catastrophe will bring out 

in a striking way the growth in financial stability 
and strength which the United States has made since 
the occurrence of the only other disaster which can be 
compared with it in property loss. The destruction of 
property in the Chicago fire of 1871 was in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000,000. Until the Pacific coast’s 
earthquake and fire of April 18th, 1906, no other 
property loss approaching Chicago’s in extent ever 
struck any one community in any single calamity in 
the world’s history. . 

San Francisco’s property destruction passes the 
$300,000,000 mark. In making a comparison between 
this and Chicago’s $200,000,000 loss, moreover, we 
must reduce the Chicago figures by fifteen per cent., 
for the currency of that time was that much under the 
gold value. Everything in those days was stated in 
terms of the depreciated currency. Gold payments, 
suspended at the beginning of 1862, were not resumed 
until more than seven years after the Chicago dis- 
aster. San Francisco’s losses, on the other hand, are 
stated in gold values. Probably the actual property 
losses are nearly twice as great in the California me- 
tropolis as they were in the leke city thirty-five years 
ago. If the losses in Santa Barbara, Santa Rosa, and 
the other California towns struck by the earthquake 
are taken into the calculation, the destruction is much 
more than twice as great as it was in Chicago. 

As an offset, however, several factors must be con- 
sidered. San Francisco, just before the calamity, had 
a little larger population and a much larger property 
valuation than Chicago did just previous to the con- 
flagration of 1871. The ratio of insurance to property 
loss is much greater in San Francisco’s case than it 
was in Chicago’s, the insurance companies are stronger 
now than they were then, and can pay more of their 
demands on them, and a larger proportion of San 
Francisco’s property was insured in foreign companies, 
so that the losses will be more widely distributed than 
they were in the other case, and the blow will be 
lighter on that account. 

The improvement in the conditions of 1906 over 
1871 is rendered still more striking by the vast finan- 
cial expansion which has taken place in the interval. 
The banking power of the United States is five times 
as great now as it was then. Its financial machinery 
for correcting disturbances in the monetary equilib- 
rium of any locality and for meeting the demands of 

ny crisis is immeasurably more extensive and more 
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potent than it was at that time. The $33,000, 000,- 
000 which represented the country’s wealth in 1871 
has been swelled to $115,000,000,000 in 1906. 

On San Francisco and the country the blow of 
1906’s calamity will be far lighter than that of 1871 
was on Chicago and the United States. A new and 
greater San Francisco will rise from the ruins at the 
Golden Gate. 





The Plain Truth. 


JUDGE STAFFORD, of the Equity Court in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in an opinion expressed in a union- . 
labor case the other day, condensed a whole volume of 
wisdom in these words: ‘‘There is something more 
important than fair wages, and that is the right to 
work for any wages the workman is willing to accept. 
There is something more important than an eight-hour 
day, and that is a free day. Any enhancement of wages, 
any lessening of the hours of labor, any improvement 
in the conditions of employment, would be too dearly 
bought by the surrender of the smallest fraction of in- 
dividual liberty under the law. Workmen themselves 
are the last men in the world who should willingly 
suffer the loss of such a right.’’ These truths are, or 
should be, self-evident to every man who has the ca- 
pacity for thinking clearly and seeing straight. To 
hold them, and to enforce them when necessary, is 
not to act the part of an enemy to the workingman, 
but the part of his best friend. 
a 
POLITICIANS OF both parties in this State have 
been exercised over the possibility of Mr. Hearst’s 
becoming a formidable candidate for the governorship 
or even the presidency. Anxiety on this second event 
is dissipated by Mr. Hearst himself, who in his own 
paper prints the statement : “‘I am in no sense a can- 
didate. * * * I will not be dragged from my 
privacy to take part in the competition.’’ As for the 
other office, we have never believed that Mr. Hearst 
desired a nomination as Governor ; we have believed, 
and do, that he would like to control the Democratic 
party in the State, and that he has hidden in his breast 
a profound ambition to go to the United States Sen- 
ate. This is a distinction which he might naturally 
covet, and its advantages over the governorship are 
obvious. The term is six instead of two years, and a 
Senator is elected by the Legislature, while every 
candidate for the Governorship must be prepared to 
make of his whole life and of his family connections an 
open book. It is not surprising that public honors are 
not sought with eagerness. 
a 
HOSE WHO rail against a protective tariff as the 
mother of all monopolies and the source of almost 
all our industrial troubles, as a system which works , 
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invariably for the benefit of the rich and to the detri- 

ment of the poor, must leave California and other sec- 

tions of the Union where semi-tropical fruits are pro- 

duced, out of the reckoning when they make such state- 

ments. California citrus-fruit growers are a unit in 
declaring that their industry, which represents to-day 

a direct investment of over fifty million dollars, could 

not exist but for the protection afforded under the 

tariff against the citrus fruits of the Mediterranean 

coast. If these were admitted free the low cost of ~ 
production in these countries and the cheap ocean 
freights would render the growing of oranges and 
lemons in California a wholly profitless enterprise. As 

it is, the tariff on these fruits simply insures to Cali- 
fornia a fair and living profit—nothing more. The 
same is true, proportionately, of raisins, olives .2nd 
prunes, all of which were imported a few years ayu, 
but under tariff protection are now being raised in 
California on a fairly profitable basis. In view of 
these facts it is not surprising that California stands 
stoutly by the protective system as something or 
which her industrial prosperity now and in the futurq 
largely depends. As a State she ought never to for, 
get her obligations to the Republican party as the py 
moter and champion of protection. 















HE STATEMENT made before the House Co 
tee on Foreign Affairs by Mr. Murray W 
an American merchant of Shanghai, China, that th> 
boycott on American goods in that country is due to 
the mistreatment of a certain individual Chinaman on 
a visit to America is quite within the bounds of rea- 
son and credibility. The individual in question was a 
wealthy, cultured, and highly influential Chinaman by 
the name of Mr. Soon, the manager of the Fu Fong 
flour-mills at Shanghai. Despite his status and the 
fact that he came here on a purely business errand, 
Mr. Soon was subjected by our immigration officials to 
all the indignities and humiliations which are imposed 
upon coolies seeking entrance here. Being a man of 
character and self-respect, he naturally felt that he had 
been grossly insulted by such treatment, and after he 
returned to China began the agitation which resulted 
in the boycott. Whether responsible for the boycutt 
or not, Mr. Soon had a just and righteous cause for 
resentment, as have many others of his countrymen 
who have suffered like indignities at th& hands of 
officious and indiscriminating immigration officials. 
Who can blame the Chinese people for adopting 
methods of retaliation for the senseless and inhuman 
policy we have adopted toward them, and which some. 
of our representatives at Washington, through fear of 
the “‘labor vote,’’ are urging us to perpetuate? We 
have already paid dearly for exclusion-law folly, and 
we shall pay dearer yet unless it is soon modified in 
the interests of justice and fair dealing. 
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J PEOPLE TALKED  Abetm, wt 


ONE OF the most energetic relief-workers in San 

Francisco is the Rev. Dr. Jacob Voorsanger, rabbi 
of Temple Emanu - El, 
one of the founders of 
the California branch of 
the American Red Cross 
Association, and its zeal- 
ous first vice-president. 
From the first days of 
the disaster he co-oper- 
ated with General Fun- 
ston in his work of 
mercy, organizing, as 
chairman of the “‘hunger 
committee,’’ a volunteer 
corps of Stanford Uni- 
versity students, whose 
members distributed 
food, clothing, and other 
supplies under his direc- 
tion. Dr. Voorsanger is a native of Holland, having 
been born in Amsterdam in 1852. Since 1886 he has 
been rabbi of the wealthy congregation of Emanu-E]. 
He is professor of Semitic languages in the University 
of California, and also officiates as chaplain and special 
lecturer at Leland Stanford, Jr., University. His ac- 
tivity in the recent grave emergency has added greatly 
to the esteem in which he has justly been held. 
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RABBI JACOB VOORSANGER, 
First vice-president of the California 
Red Cross, active in relief work, 
Courtesy of the Jewish Encyclopedia. 


ONE OF THE most gratifying incidents of the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of Tuskegee Institute, 
recently celebrated, was the presentation to that in- 
stitution of $151,000, to be known as the William H. 
Baldwin, Jr., memorial fund, in memory of the emi- 
nent services rendered to the cause of education and 
philanthropy by the late railroad president. The for- 
mal presentation was made at Tuskegee by Oswald 
Garrison Villard, chairman of the fund’s trustees. 
The deed of gift was drawn by Edward M. Shepard, 
and provides that the fund shall be forever kept as a 
separate endowment, known as the William H. Bald- 
win, Jr., fund, which will be separately accounted for 
in the annual report of the Tuskegee Institute. 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD of the missionaries of the 
American Board in India and Ceylon are the chil- 
dren or grandchildren of missionaries who were sent 
out by the board two or three generations ago. In 
the three India missions, including Ceylon, there are 
now ninety-five American laborers, nineteen of whom 
were children and eleven grandchildren—thirty in all 
—of missionaries, most of whom have ended their 
earthly labors. They have taken up the work of their 
parents, it is said, not because it was easy or remu- 
nerative, in a worldly sense—for the hardships of the 
missionary life were well known to them—but because 
they have the same high ideals of Christian service 
which led their devoted and self-sacrificing progenitors 
into the missionary work. 
FEW CONGRESSMEN have come so rapidly to the 
front as has Edward B. Vreeland, representing 
the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gressional district of 
New York State, 
who is now serving his 
third term in the House 
of Representatives, and 
who has already made a 
place for himself. Mr. 
Vreeland never held 
office until he was sent 
to Congress. Before 
that time he attended to 
a banking business 
which had mainly en- 
grossed his time, though 
he always took an active 
part in politics during 
every campaign and 
made speeches for the Republican ticket. Finally his 
county decided that it would like to have the member of 
Congress, and Mr. Vreeland was put forward as the man 
who could win, and he was successful. During his sec- 
ond term Mr. Vreeland was found to be a good parlia- 
mentarian, and Speaker Cannon placed him in the chair 
to preside over the committee of the whole. Mr. 
Vreeland has been associated with several important 
features of legislation. In the last Congress he intro- 
duced and put through a bill which prevents the use of 
the United States assay upon articles of jewelry in 
order to give a false impression that they were guar- 
anteed by the government. He is pushing a bill in 
this Congress to also prevent the importation and 
interstate transportation of articles of jewelry marked 
with an ostensible government guarantee. On the 
Committee of Naval Affairs Mr. Vreeland has become 
the right-hand man of Chairman Foss in many mat- 
ters that pertain to the navy. He was made the 
chairman of the sub-committee which investigated the 
hazing outbreak, and in the House handled the bill to 
prevent hazing, which became a law. He also had 
charge of a bill, which has passed the House, which 
provides for a better system of appointing midship- 
men for the Annapolis academy. Politically, Mr. 
Vreeland has advanced rapidly since he came to Con- 
gress, and has been classed among the leaders and 
consulted in national politics. The Empire State is to 
be congratulated on having a man of Mr. Vreeland’s 
ability and character among her representatives. 





HON. EDWARD B. VREELAND, 
Of New York, who in three terms 
has made his mark in Congress. 
Blessing. 
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H4? THE commonwealth been expressly searched 

from end to end there could have been found no 
man better fitted for 
membership in the 
Board of Regents of 
the State of New 
York than Dr. Albert 
A. Vander Veer, of 
Albany, whom the 
Legislature lately 
elected to that great 
educational body. 
Dr. Vander Veer suc- 
ceeds the Hon. 
Charles S. Francis, 
of ‘Troy, Nz Y-, the 
new American am- 
bassador to Austria- 
Hungary, who re- 
signed from the board 
after years of effi- 
cient service in it. 
The new member is 
known and honored 
far and wide as one 
of the ablest surgeons 
this country has ever produced. So highly is he es- 
teemed among those of his own profession that not 
long ago he was chosen as president of the National 
Surgical Association, whose membership is limited to 
surgeons of the first rank. Dr. Vander Veer is a man 
of brilliant intellectual attainments, as well as re- 
markable professional skill. He has filled professorial 
chairs, is the author of several standard works on 
surgery, and has received degrees from a number of 
leading educational institutions. The doctor’s activi- 
ties also go outside the lines of his calling. He is one 
of Albany’s most public-spirited citizens and has done 
much in aid of the development of the city. The use- 
fulness of the Board of Regents will be greatly en- 
hanced by the accession to it of so well-qualified and 
devoted a man. 





DR. ALBERT A. VANDER VEER, 


The eminent surgeon, elected a member 
of the New York State Board of 
Regents.— Moore. 
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AUTHOUGH it lacks the glory of ancient associa- 

tions and is not of the highest international im- 
portance, the annual Marathon run, under the auspices 
of the Boston Athletic Association, furnishes as severe 
a test of a competitor’s speed and grit as does the 
famous classic event of Greece. The honor of win- 
ning it, therefore, appeals to the ambition of many a 
swift-footed athlete. The affair forms one of the fea- 
tures of the celebration of the battle of Lexington an- 
niversary at the Hub. This year 102 men competed in 
the fast race over the twenty-five-mile course from Ash- 








TIMOTHY FORD, 
The youngest man in the race, winner of the Marathon run at Boston. 
Photo News Co. 


land to Boston, and thousands of persons witnessed it at 
various points. The victory fell to Timothy Ford, of the 
Hampshire A. A., of Cambridge, Mass., only eighteen 
years old, the youngest man in the contest, who made 
the distance in 2:45:45. His triumph was a surprise 
to the public as well as to his competitors. Ford won 
through the exercise of good judgment, as well as his 
great staying power. In the early part of the run he 
forged up well behind the leaders and held that posi- 
tion until the last few miles, when he pushed forward 
and passed the man in the lead. He crossed the finish 
line without being again headed. 


THE AMERICAN National Red Cross Association, 
as soon as the extent of the San Francisco dis- 
aster was realized, dis- 
patched Dr. Edward T. 
Devine as its special rep- 
resentative to take 
charge of the relief op- 
erations in that city. 
On his arrival he began 
work in conjunction 
with the California 
branch of the associa- 
tion, of which Judge 
Morrow, United States 
cireuit judge of the 
ninth circuit, is the head, 
to systematize still fur- 
ther the measures of re- 
lief which had been un- 
dertaken so promptly by 
the military and the police. Dr. Devine’s training 
has been such as to fit him admirably for the duties 
which are now before him. He is a student of prac- 
tical economics, and as the general secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York, a position 
which he has held for ten years, he has had ample op- 
portunity to exercise those faculties of system and 
common sense which are indispensable in the success- 
ful prosecution of relief work. He has already ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the comparative absence of 
hysteria which has attended the generous contribu- 
tions from all over the country. Dr. Devine is recog- 
nized as a foremost authority on charitable work, as 
may be inferred from the fact that he is editor of 
Charities, director of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, and professor of social economy in Columbia 
University, besides being the author of several books 
on relief work. He has also taken an active part in 
many reform movements, especially tenement-house 
reform, the restriction of child labor, and the agitation 
forthe prevention of tuberculosis. 
a 
HE MOST distinguished person whom the recent 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ben- 
jamin Franklin brought to this country from abroad 
was Sir George Darwin, K.C.B., the president of the 
British Association, who, with his wife, Lady Darwin, 
arrived late in March. Sir George came to represent 
the British Association, the University of Cambridge, 
the Royal Society, and the Royal Institute. He bore 
an address of welcome from the British Association to 
the American Philosophical Society, the oldest scien- 
tific body in the United States, which was founded by 
Franklin in 1743. Sir George is the second son of the 
illustrious author of “‘ The Origin of Species,’’ and has 
himself won a foremost rank among modern scientists. 
He holds the chair of astronomy and experimental 
philosophy at Cambridge, and has shown independence 
of mind in taking issue with some of his father’s views. 
a 





DR. EDWARD T. DEVINE, 
In charge of Red Cross relief work 
in San Francisco. 
Courtesy of Charities. 


THE OSLERIAN theory that a man’s period of 
achievement ends with his youth has received 
some very severe blows 
during the past few 
years. Many individ- 
uals on the declining 
slope of life have been 
accomplishing things 
that were formerly sup- 
posed to be possible only 
to young men of energy 
and endurance. This 
old idea appears to be 
dying harder in the 
world of sports than in 
most other fields of 
action. So when nine- 
teen-year-old Willie 
Hoppe won the world’s SL dae 
billiard championship in 
Paris he was hailed by many as a prodigy whom it 
would be useless for the elder knights of the cue to 
attempt to beat. Butat the recent 18.2 balk-line world 
tournament in New York, young Hoppe, while he 
made a very creditable showing, failed to repeat his 
victory of beyond the sea. In fact, three out of the 
six older fellows in the game had better figures to 
boast of than he, and the winner, the veteran George 
Slosson, is nearly three times his age. One of Slos- 
son’s close competitors, ‘‘ Wizard’’ Shaefer, also is 
an old-timer, and yet both these players displayed all 
the dexterity of their best days. Slosson’s capture of 
the world’s championship proves how much less than 
has been generally supposed the flight of years alone 
affects one’s capacity and skill. 





GEORGE F. SLOSSON, 


The veteran billiardist, who has just 
won the world’s championship. 


THE BEST characterization of the German Emperor 

that we have yet seen is that recorded by a corre- 
spondent of the Manchester (England) Guardian who 
heard a Frenchman say of him, “ He is a hurricane of 
personality.’’ We have it on the same authority that 
the Kaiser’s manner toward those high-placed officials 
with whom he is brought into close contact is breezy, 
not to say stormy—a manner which accounts for the 
abrupt retirement of a minister some time ago. The 
latter was reading a report in a slow, pedantic manner 
when the Kaiser lost his temper, and stamping on the 
floor shouted : “‘ Mehr Dampf, Herr Minister !’’ (More 
steam, sir!) The poor gentleman was so terrified 
that he at once resigned. 
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DISASTER, SWEEPING ALONG TOWARD THE MANSIONS OF THE MILLIONAIRES ON VAN NESS AVENUE—THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE, DRIVEN FROM 
THEIR HOMES, CAMPING OUT WITH LITTLE SHELTER. 


WHOLE SQUARE, NEAR MARKET AND VALENCIA STREETS, ON THE THIRD DAY OF THE FIRE, CROWDED WITH HOMELESS PERSONS AND THE REMNANTS OF THEIR HOUSEHOLD Goons. 
FIREMEN IN THE BACKGROUND HOPELESSLY FIGHTING THE FLAMES. 


MYRIADS MADE HOMELESS BY SAN FRANCISCO’S CONFLAGRATION. 


HOSTS OF TERROR-STRICKEN AND DESTITUTE PEOPLE TAKE REFUGE IN THE OPEN SPACES OF THE CITY, WHILE THE 
FLAMES RUSH ON FROM THE DESTROYED BUSINESS DISTRICT TOWARD THE DOOMED PALACES OF THE WEALTH 
Photographed especially for Leslie's Weekly. Copyright, ro06, by Judge Company. 
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MOST REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF THE SAN FRANCISCO FIRE—WHEN DEVELOPED IT DISTINCTLY SHOWED A LARGE CROSS IN THE CLOUDS OF SMOKE WHICH ROSE ABOVE THE CITY. 
Photographed especially for Leslie’s Weekly. Copyright, 1906, by Judge Company. 














BLAZE WHICH LED TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE RUINS ON KEARNEY STREET—MERCHANTS 
NORTH BEACH—BUILDINGS IN THE BACK- EXCHANGE IN THE DISTANCE. SELBY SMELTING WORKS, AT NORTH CALL, CHRONICLE, AND EXAMINER 


THE FLAMES IN THE VICINITY OF THE OLD NEWSPAPER ROW AFTER THE FIRE—SHOWING 


GROUND WERE DYNAMITED.—Haley. Haley. BEACH.—Haley. BUILDINGS.— Haley. 

















THE BIG CABLE POWER-HOUSE ON MARKET STREET, UTTERLY DESTROYED BY THE FIRE. 
Copyrighted, 1906, by Judge Company. 


THE HORRORS OF FIRE IN THE PACIFIC COAST METROPOLIS. 
A PORTENTOUS BLACK CROSS IN THE SMOKE OF THE BURNING CITY AND BLACKENED RUINS ON ONCE BUSY STREETS. 
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Facts and Incidents about the Pacific Coast Calamity 


T IS NOW known that the area in San Francisco 
devastated by fire is approximately 2,500 acres, or 
about tour square miles. This district had nearly one 
hundred banks, thousands of mercantile and manufac- 
turing establishments, and more than 270,000 inhabit- 
ants. The homes of 150,000 persons are still stand- 
ing, having sustained little or no damage. The great 
ship-yards at the Potrero, the Pacific-mail docks, the 
stock-yards at South San Francisco, many docks and 
manufactories along the water-front, the mint, post- 
office, and a large retail district in Fillmore and De- 
visadero streets are intact, or nearly so. 

Estimates from various sources place the number of 
destitute in San Francisco between 200,000 and 250,- 
000. Reckoning on this basis, General Greely has one 
soldier to look after every 200 persons. Many cases 
of ‘‘repeating ’’ in the lines formed for the free dis- 
tribution of food have been reported. Some families 
are said thus to have laid up supplies sufficient for 
several weeks. On the other hand, a large proportion 
of the refugees refuse to accept free food, insisting 
upon paying for all that they receive. The general 
spirit of fortitude is described as most striking. 

An example of the kind of relief work which is be- 
ing done in the city is furnished by the expedition sent 
by the Los Angeles citizens’ committee and chamber 
of commerce. It came in thirty-five cars, loaded with 
every sort of supplies, eighty cooks, fifteen carpenters, 
eighty horses, and many wagons and motor-cars. With- 
in three hours of its arrival five cooking camps were 
established and 1,500 hot meals, consisting of soup, 
roast-beef, potatoes, bread, and butter were served. 

Seattle and Tacoma sent a steamship with 2,200 
tons of provisions and other supplies, and with volun- 
teer physicians and Red Cross nurses. The cargo in- 
cluded milk, canned goods of every kind, meats, 
cereals, tobacco, matches, and corn-cob pipes. On the 
way to San Francisco several thousand loaves of 
bread were baked to be ready for distribution as soon 
as the ship was docked. 

Individual instances of hardship continue to come 
to light. A private letter tells of the sudden appear- 
ance in an Oakland ice-cream parlor of a well-dressed 
woman, her face horribly burned and her hair di- 
sheveled. Staggering to the counter, she had just 
strength enough to gasp: ‘‘Give me something to 
eat !’’ before she fell to the floor. 

Hermann P. Oelrichs, who was staying at the St. 
Francis, lost personal property valued at $30,000 in 
the destruction of the hotel. He afterward served 
on the citizens’ committee of fifty, being sworn in 
as a special policeman. He accuses 
the militia of getting drunk and 
killing people, and describes the 
hoodlums of the city as lapping up 
the liquor from the gutters into 
which the regulars poured it. Mr. 
Oelrichs traveled from San Francisco 
to Chicago on a scrap of paper on 
which was written, in lead pencil, 
““Pass Mr. Hermann P. Oelrichs and 
servant to Chicago on all lines; this 
paper to serve in lieu of tickets.— 
E. H. Harriman.’’ Mr. Oelrichs’s 
money was in the wrecked safe- 
deposit vaults, and he had to borrow 
$200 to last him until he reached 
Chicago. 

A street beggar, a cripple known 
to all San Francisco as ‘‘Gimpy 
Bill,” had a remarkable escape. 
His legs have been amputated at 
the hips, and he propels himself 
along the sidewalk by means of little 
wheeled platforms strapped to the 
stumps. He was sleeping in an up- 
per room when the first shock came, 
and found his door blocked by 
wreckage. He trundled himself to 
the window and managed to lower 
himself by a rope till he dangled 
ten feet above the street. Some 
one threw up a pile of boxes and 
helped himdown. Inone day, driven 
by the fire, this legless man traveled 
fourteen miles, pushing himself 
along the ground, begging rides, or 
inducing some one to drag him along, 
until he reached Golden Gate Park. 

A man, with his wife and chil- 
dren, was seen holding 4 “maii pack- 
age in his hand. it contained six 
hand-painted dinner plates. These 
frail memorials of his former pros- 
perity were all he had been able 
to save from the ruins of his home. 
“‘This,’? he said, with a brave at- 
tempt at a smile, ‘‘is what we start 
life with again.”’ 

Another man showed a $100 bill 
—all the money he had with tim 
when the earthquake shock —ame. 
“T might just as well be ‘broke,’ ’? 
he said. ‘‘For a week I’ve been 
trying to get this changed, but every 
one seems afraid of it.” 

Triplets were born under a treein 
Golden Gate Park one night, and all 
three are living and well. Fifteen 
other babies came into the world in 
that park the same night, 


The labor unions have done splendid relief work, by 
reason of their compact and effective organization. 
They have declated that there shall be no demand for 
higher wages during the period of storm and stress, 
and have temporarily abandoned the principle of the 
closed shop. 

San Francisco banks have made arrangements to 
pay depositors sums not exceeding $500 on their ac- 
counts. ‘‘Banker’s Row”’ has been established in 
Laguna Street. The bankers cannot open their 
safes until the ruins of their buildings become cool. 
The savings banks are working in harmony, and in 
Oakland are paying out sums up to thirty dollars 
without notice from depositors. 

Plans for rebuilding are daily taking more definite 
shape. Great changes are impending in the character 
of the streets. Much depends upon the extent to 
which the plans for the re-arrangement of streets, 
parks, and public buildings, devised by Daniel H. 
Burnham, are .to be carried out. These plans con- 
template a ‘“‘civie centre,’’ about the geographical 
centre of the city, where Market Street and Van Ness 
Avenue intersect. Here are to be grouped (if the 
scheme is adopted) the post-office, city hall, public 
library, opera-house, concert-hall, academy of art, mu- 
nicipal theatre, museum of art, museum of natural 
history, and academy of music. The streets are then 
to be laid with the civic centre as the hub. 

The work of tearing down the ruins proceeds with- 
out hitch. The owners of the great buildings like 
the Call, Chronicle, and Flood buildings have em- 
ployed their own workmen for such operations. The 
market price for laborers is $2.50 a day, with the sup- 
ply of men limited, but increasing. 

The report comes from San Francisco that a syn- 
dicate has been formed for the purpose of profiting by 
the city’s misfortunes to make a deep-sea port of Oak- 
land, and thus seize the commercial supremacy of the 
Pacific coast for the latter city. Oakland now has a 
real-estate boom. 

Four American fire-insurance companies—the Amer- 
ican, of Boston; the Mercantile Fire and Marine, of 
Boston ; the United States, of New York, and the 
American, of Philadelphia—have re-insured all their 
outstanding risks because of their San Francisco losses. 
Fire underwriters say that the photographs of the dis- 
aster show that many buildings were destroyed by 
earthquake without the aid of fire. When this is 
proved they will refuse to pay losses. 

An insurance adjuster has computed the probable 
losses of the insurance companies at about $179,000, 000, 





THE SAN FRANCISCO OF THE FUTURE. 


DANIEL 4. BURNHAM’S PLAN FOR A NEW STREET AND PARK SYSTEM RADIATING FROM 
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of which American companies must pay rather more 
than $98,000,000. 

The Emperor of Japan has given $100,000 for the 
relief of the San Francisco sufferers, and the business 
men of Tokio and Osaka have contributed a like sum. 

A personal subscription of $75,000 has been of- 
fered by the Dowager Empress of China to Mr. Rock- 
hill, the American minister at Peking, but he has been 
instructed to decline it. It is probable that the money 
will be sent directly to Chinese representatives in San 
Francisco for the benefit of homeless Chinese. 

A box at the Casino (New York) benefit for the 
relief fund was purchased by Mrs. Frederick W. Van- 
derbilt for $1,000. Bernhardt’s benefit performance, 
given in her tent on the lake front, Chicago, netted 
$15,500. 

All sorts of responses were made to the appeais 
sent out from the wrecked city. Miles M. O’Brien, 
president of the New Amsterdam National Bank, New 
York, announced his readiness to send, free of charge, 
money from New York to persons in San Francisco. 

Among the Eastern people who had narrow escapes 
from the disaster were Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Grumiaux, 
of Le Roy, N. Y. Mr. Grumiaux is proprietor of the 
Grumiaux News and Subscription Agency. 

Refugees, in the fright and hurry of their depar- 
ture, frequently became separated from their families. 
Many children were carried to Oregon on relief trains, 
unaccompanied by friends. 

A distracted Californian was pacing the lobby of 
a Philadelphia hotel, bewailing his inability to get 
news of his family. ‘‘I haven’t had a line !’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’d give $100,000 for a telegrani.’’ As 
he spoke a bell-boy handed him a telegram. He 
opened it, uttered a joyful shout over the good news 
it contained, and handed the boy—ten cents. 

Perhaps professional men and clerks are in the 
worst plight of all the victims of the disaster. Henry 
Huntington, of Los Angeles, proposed a fund for the 
relief of such men, and headed it with a subscription 
of $30,000. 


a a 
Exigencies Which Beset 
Mining Enterprises. 


[ COSTS more heroism to make a paying mine than 

is generally supposed. Mines are not found, but 
made, and the business of mining is simply an intelli- 
gent prosecution of effort night and day along scien- 
tific lines absolutely known and tested by countless 
experiments in the past. 

Still it takes a large amount of 
money to develop a mine. An honest 
promoter who essays to get the 
money by fair means is beset by a 
thousand difficulties, and ofttimes he 
must pool in all his own funds long 
before he gets a dollar back. This 
difficulty has beset most big mining 
enterprises sometime in their career 
of expansion from prospect to pay- 
ing mine. Hence, sometime in the 
career of most successful mining 
companies there was a period when 
more money was needed—just a little 
more—to pay for and complete the 
always expensive development work, 
and men or women who furnished it 
have seen their investments multiply 
in volume many fold. So it pays 
one sometimes to take advantage of 
such conditions. 

There is but very little risk to 
an investor where the promotion of 
the enterprise sticks strictly to real 
mining. The great Blue Bird mine 
of Sumpter, Ore., seems to offer a 
good chance to make money for the 
careful investor. Large ore bodies 
have been uncovered; a_ splendid 
milling and cyaniding plant and all 
the other mechanical adjuncts for 
the mine are built and paid for, 
and the mine seems to be on the 
eve of entering an extremely suc- 
cessful career of production. But, 
possessing all these advantageous 
assets, the property is so great that 
more development work is imper- 
ative, and a very few more shares 
are offered to raise sufficient funds 
to do this work, which, when fin- 
ished, will make the vast Blue Bird 
property one of the biggest earners 
in the Northwest. 

In Sumpter, where the Blue Bird 
Consolidated Mining Company has its 
home, its sponsors have the best of 
record as miners and business men, 
and every one in this region looks 
upon the Blue Bird as destined to be 
a mining actor of brilliant record. 

Wheeler & Company, 32 Broad- 
way, New York, know as much of 
east Oregon mines as any concern 
operating in the State, and will tell 
you what you want to know about 
the stock of any mine there, includ- 
ing the Blue Bird Consolidated. If 
you write them please mention LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY. 


A CIVIC CENTRE, 
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SAVING THE REMNANTS OF HIS POSSESSIONS—A COMMON SCENE DURING THE GREAT FIRE. ONE DEAD, ONE DYING FROM HUNGER, THIRST, AND EXHAUSTION. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S SEASON OF SUFFERING AND GLOOM. 


SNAP-SHOTS OF SCENES THAT REVEALED THE TERROR, THE DESTITUTION, AND THE MISERY OF THE PEOPLE. 
Photographed for Leshe's Weekly by our special camerist, Copyrighied. 
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A WOMAN’S 


San Francisco, April 24th. 
THE GREATEST catastrophe 

of modern history has 
nearly obliterated San Fran- 
cisco. As every one knows now, 
on the morning of April 18th, 
at fourteen minutes after five, 
the city was shaken by a severe 
earthquake, This, in itself, was 
a frightful experience, for the 
shock lasted twenty-eight sec- 
onds—it seemed an eternity— 
during which time almost all the 
chimneys of the city crashed to 
the ground, heavy cornices and 
projections fell, crushing small- 
er and slighter buildings, and 
badly-constructed buildings, or 
those with insecure foundations, 
collapsed completely, crushing 
many hundreds in their fall. It 
was in such buildings that those 
who lost their lives perished. 
How many there were of these 
will never be known, for the 
fire swept the city so soon after 
the earthquake that the bodies 
were destroyed, but a conserva- 
tive estimate places the number 
at a thousand. With half a 
dozen exceptions, these people 
all perished in ramshackle lodg- 
ing-houses and cheap hotels in 
the crowded section south of 
Market Street. With confess- 
edly the best fire department in 
the world, San Francisco’s fires 
in recent years had been so 
small that a large section of the city had existed since 
the ’fifties, when it was hastily thrown together to 
accommodate the rush of gold-seekers. These old 
buildings were the chief obstacle to San Francisco’s 
dreams of the achievement of a city beautiful. They 
have all disappeared. 

There are two exceptions to the statement that 
only old and badly-constructed buildings fell. St. 
Dominic’s and St. Luke’s churches, both new stone 
buildings, were almost entirely destroyed by the earth- 
quake, and the dome of the city hall was badly shat- 
tered. In different parts of the city the temblor 
played queer pranks. Van Ness Avenue, the widest 
avenue in the city, where the disastrous fire was finally 
checked, rose in waves like the sea, and the asphaltum 
pavement was corrugated at regular intervals to the 
height of two feet. A block of stucco houses leaned 
toward the street at a Pisa angle. At Sixteenth and 
Valencia streets an old three-story wooden hotel had 
become a two-story building, because the earth had 
opened and swallowed its first story. In a few places 
there were crevasses, none of them wide and none 
more than two feet deep. In some houses bric-a-brac 
crashed from one end of a shelf and remained quietly 
in place on the other. The tall chimneys of gas-works 
toppled over, and everywhere the crash of falling bricks 
filled the air. But the most interesting phase of the 
earthquake, from an architectural standpoint, was the 
proof of the fact that modern steel-frame buildings 
are absolutely earthquake proof. The beautiful St. 
Francis Hotel, fourteen stories high, built of stone, 
with a steel frame, shook as though in the hands of 





GENERAL FUNSTON, THE STRONG MAN OF THE HOUR, GIVING ORDERS TO AN AIDE 
AT FORT MASON, AN ARMY POST IN SAN FRANCISCO.—Fowler. 
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A BENEVOLENT PUGILIST—JAMES JEFFRIES (WEARING A BIG HAT AND SWEATER) IN A FARM-WAGON, AUCTIONING 
ORANGES RAISED ON HIS RANCH TO A STREET CROWD AT LOS ANGELES FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO SUFFERERS—THB FIRST ORANGE SOLD FOR TWENTY DOLLARS, AND OTHERS WENT 


FOR TEN DOLLARS, FIVE DOLLARS, ETC., EACH.—Rafert. 


an angry god, but was not even slightly damaged. A 
little plaster fell. Detached plaster was the worst 
damage any of the big buildings had to show, though 
here and there a section of cornice had fallen. Had 
the earthquake occurred during the hours when the 
streets are crowded and fires are lighted all over the 
city, thousands of people would have been killed by 
falling débris, and the fire would have swept away 
thousands more. 

As soon as people had taken stock of their features, 
and had seen that they were intact, a glance out of 
window showed the rise of appalling columns of smoke 
from at least three directions, from fires caused by bro- 
ken wires which literally covered the streets. By six 
o’clock people were hurrying through the streets to 
their offices to secure valuable papers. With my hus- 
band I walked two miles through the heart of the 
city—for, of course, there were neither cable nor elec- 
tric cars—and we climbed to the ninth story of a “‘ fire- 
proof’’ building to get his important papers, to be 
placed in the vaults under the building. While we 
were there there were several small but distinct shocks 
of earthquake. By this time the wooden houses 
south of Market Street were ablaze, as were several 
of the piers on the water front, and one fire-proof 
building had caught through its windows, broken by 
the earthquake, and was a sea of flame inside. Then 
the horrifying cry was raised that there was no water. 
Two things caused the terrible fire of San Francisco 
which was so much worse than the earthquake that 
the temblor is already forgotten. The earthquake had 
twisted and broken the water mains, and the brains of 
San _ Francisco’s 
fire department 
had been severely 
injured by the fall 
of a cornice from 
a high building 
into the fire house 
where the chief 
slept, and just 
when the city 
needed him most 


he was_ uncon- 
scious in a_ hos- 
pital. No one in 


San Francisco but 
believes that the 
city would have 
been standing to- 
day had Chief Sul- 
livan been at his 
post. He died on 
Saturday without 
knowing of the 
calamity. 

The destruction 
of the fire-proof 
buildings was 
caused mainly by 
the absence of 
iron shutters. The 
fierce heat broke 
the windows, the 
woodwork inside 
or the furniture 
caught, and the 
buildings were 
gutted. All the 
great buildings 
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still stand, their walls in perfect 
condition, but blackened sepul- 
chres within. There were sey- 
eral interesting exceptions. The 
United States mint stands in the 
midst of acres of burned build- 
ings. Fire raged on every side 
of it, but the iron shutters were 
put up and the dauntless govy- 
ernment employés remained in- 
side, though the air was almost 
suffocating. The building is 
entirely unharmed. The new 
million-dollar post-office was not 
badly damaged, and mail deliv- 
eries in the unburned part of the 
city have been unbroken. The 
Kohl building, without a particle 
of wood in its construction, but 
without iron shutters, was sur- 
rounded with low buildings, and 
the office furniture of its ten- 
ants was only burned up as far 
as the fourth floor, where the 
windows were broken. The 
floors above are entirely un- 
damaged, and tenants are over- 
joyed to find their law libraries 
and important papers safe. 

The million and a half dol- 
lar Fairmont, the most beauti- 
ful hotel building in the world, 
had its handsome white walls 
blackened, and its exquisite in- 
terior was burned. Near it the 
beautiful residences of Nob Hill, 
the Flood, Fair, Huntington, 
Stanford, Hopkins, and Crocker 
homes, are in ruins. The art treasures in these 
houses alone amounted to millions of dollars, and none 
of these homes will ever be rebuilt. Mrs. Crocker’s 
Millet’s ‘‘Man with the Hoe”’ was valued at $200,- 
000, and her original Shakespeare folios and original 
pamphlet editions of Dickens and Thackeray were of a 
value impossible to estimate. For three days the fire 
raged. Finally it reached the most fashionable resi- 
dence district of the city, where the beautiful home of 
Claus Spreckels was destroyed. At last the wind 
changed and the fire was checked. The president of a 
large insurance company told me that he estimated the 
loss at five hundred millions. 

A hundred thousand people are homeless. Most of 
them are tenting in the parks and open squares and on 
vacant blocks in the outskirts of the city. The gen- 
erosity of the national government and private indi- 
viduals, the prompt aid which has come from cities 
and communities on al] sides, has enabled this vast 
throng to be fed. The worst difficulty is the entire 
lack of water. 

Nothing is so fine as the spirit displayed. Nobody 
complains. The women work like Trojans underthe red 
cross, in the camps about their homes, in helping their 
husbands. Every one is cheerful, and only those who 
have lost loved ones have shed atear, Over many tents 
little flags wave, or mottoes of ‘‘ God Bless our 
Home’’ are rudely chalked on the sheets. Every- 
thing is down to first principles, and men are hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. It is the “ *forty- 
nine ’”’ spirit all over again, but manifested even more 
strongly than of old. 





EX-MAYOR JAMES P. PHELAN, WHO GAVE $1,000,000 TO THE RELIEF FUND, CON- 
SULTING WITH A LADY INTERESTED IN RELIEF WORK.— Fower. 
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EVERYBODY WORKS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS, WHILE FLAMES WERE SWEEPING THE CITY, COMPELLED RICH AND POOR MEN ALIKE TO DIG 
SHALLOW GRAVES IN THE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT FOR EARTHQUAKE VICTIMS —Drawn for Leslie's Weekly 6y T Dart Walker. 
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The Awful Slaughter of 1,000 Moro Bandits—Men, Women, and Children 


JoLo, SuLu ISLAND, March 10th, 1906. 


Now THIS is the pith of the story of Bud-Dajo, 

and the truth of it. That the American soldiers 
who stormed Dajo Hill went up, up, up almost a thou- 
sand feet against almost a thousand religious fanatics 
who had sworn to die fighting, and the American sol- 
dier, who did not want to die, knew it. He knew the 
Moros here were desperadoes and enemies of their 
own people ; that they were well armed and fortified, 
and that when he reached the end of that heart-burst- 
ing, lung-straining, frightful climb under the enemy’s 
fire, and when he was weak and dizzy and out of 
breath, he must pull his heart together and his nerves 
together and clear his brain, so that it would become 
an accurate thinking machine to meet the savage who 
wanted to fight the white Christian and die gloriously. 
For it is of the religion of the Moro to die fighting, 
and therein lies the glory of the wonderful battle of 
Bud-Dajo, between the Moro who wanted to die and 
the Christian who did not want to die; so that, though 
it was not the largest engagement, it was the fiercest 
and most desperately fought hand-to-hand battle in 
our history in the Philippines. Both parties were 
brave with a bravery that rose above and beyond the 
tenets of any creed. But the civilized man succored 
the wounded when he could—and one American sol- 
dier lost his life in doing it—while the Moro brigand 
killed blindly even the defenseless. 

Eight miles back of the little seaport town of Jolo 
stands Dajo Hill. It is a huge, grim, black, lava- 
covered cone, rising about 2,200 feet out of the sea. 
From the beach at Jolo it has a steady rise to 
the base of Bud-Dajo, so that when you have 
reached the sharp slopes out of which Bud - Dajo 
gathers itself to mount precipitously to the skies you 
are perhaps one-third the distance of the mountain’s 
height above the sea. And on the great sloping flanks 
which extend from the crater like the giant flanged 
roots of a mammoth narra-tree, you are about one-half 
the way to the summit of Bud-Dajo. Thence Bud- 
Dajo rises almost straight for a thousand feet, the 
last five hundred feet being at angles of from forty- 
five to seventy degrees—the last fifty feet is almost 
perpendicular—so that to climb it, in places, is almost 
more like ascending a cliff than a mountain. Dajo 
was spewed straight out of the earth, then the top 
was blown off by the eruptions from within. Thus 
Bud-Dajo, could one view it from another summit as 
high, would present the appearance of a round, pre- 
cipitous mountain cut half across the top. in minia- 
ture Dajo presents the appearance of jelly out of a 
jelly-mould, and it has ridges upon it just as a jelly- 
mould has. But the top is a basin three-fourths of a 
mile, probably, in diameter. From the thin topmost 
rim which runs around the outside of the hill the 
ground slopes down anywhere from twelve to sixty 
feet to the forest-covered basin which was once the 
heart of the crater. Going over the basin after the 
fight was over and the smoke had cleared away, one 
could see the springs where the Moros had drawn their 
water, the little cultivated patches of ground, the 
chickens, and the abundance of palay, or rice, in sacks 
newly shipped, which would have supported a be- 
sieged population for months. 

To the summit of Bud-Dajo there came, almost a 
year ago, a hundred or so Moros who had asked per- 
mission of Governor Scott, of Sulu, to make their 
habitat therein. Now at first the Moros were peace- 
able, but having come with a purpose and after having 
dwelt in this eyrie for five months or more, in which 
time they had, as they thought, thoroughly fortified 
themselves, they commenced raiding the surrounding 
country. Thcy intimidated and killed peaceable na- 
tives, and occasionally attacked Americans. They 
burned houses and stole native women for slaves. 
The Governor, foreseeing trouble, bade the Moros to 
leave and twice they did, but always to return in 
greater numbers. On one occasion an injured soldier 
was shot and killed near the foot of Dajo Hiil ; on an- 
other a civilian employé who had ventured out with 
the troops was shot down as he lingered, by the Moros 
who had flanked the rear. The number of Moros on 
Dajo Hill continued to increase until there were 
800 or 1,000, or possibly more. Their depredations 
grew bolder and more frequent. They paid no atten- 
tion to the American commands to cease their nasty 
work. Now came the time at which these things 
must stop. 

So that the reader may understand this wonderful 
battle of Dajo Hillas I saw it, let us take a little glance 
atthe history of the Moro. The Morois a Moslemite ; 
though a Malay, he received Mohammedanism from the 
Arabs about the time the Moors were escaping from 
Spain. The Spaniard who came to the archipelago 
while the struggle with the Moors was still fresh in 
his mind gave them the name “ Moro,’’ by which he 
had called the Moor, and with it gave all the bitter- 
ness and hatred accumulated for the Moors during their 
eight centuries’ occupation of the fairest provinces 
of Spain. But though the Spaniard gained some de- 
gree of ascendency over the Moro, and in a measure 
checked his depredations, the Moro was never com- 
pletely subdued, and the Sulu Moro had never been 
decidedly whipped. On the island of Sulu the soldiers 
of Spain built the little walled and fortified city of 
Jolo. The gates were tightly closed at night so that 
no invader could put the people to the barong and the 
kriss. But the Moro is sometimes crafty in battle. 
In 1876 a band of about 600 Moros slipped through 
the gates into Jolo one by one and by bands, scatter- 
ing throughout the city, concealing their knives, and 
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giving the appearance—so says an old German resi- 
dent—of making a friendly visit. The Spanish troops, 
to the number of about 600, were engaged in dress 
parade on the plaza. The Moros surrounded them, 
under pretense of being spectators. Suddenly they 
rushed upon the troops, and, mingling with them to 
prevent rifle fire, they massacred the entire regiment, 
with the exception of one soldier who climbed into a 
tree and so escaped observation. To-day in the centre 
of Jolo there stands this tree, bearing a great bronze 
bar like the brasses around the elms at New Haven, 
on which is inscribed a memorial of the event. Be- 
sides the troops many civilians and Chinese shop-keep- 
ers and others were put to the knife. 

The Moro is a savage, a primal man, a Malay, 
which is a branch of one of the oldest stocks of which 
we know. He is subject, when not under the influ- 
ence of a self-contained ruler, to strange, murderous 
fits of insanity. Whena Moro, without effort on his 
part, becomes seized with a desire to murder, he is 
said to have ‘‘run amuck,’’ and at such times he will 
rush wildly, slashing and killing every one he chances 
to meet, even his own people. When, however, he 
purposely works himself into a religious frenzy, it is 
with the desire to kill Christians, and, by the faith 
of the prophet, ascend forthwith into paradise. The 
Moro in this state of passion is said to be juramentado. 
He has then taken a religious oath, perhaps adminis- 
tered by some sacred hadji who had duly made his pil- 
grimage to Mecca; he has bound himself up so that 
he suffers excruciating agonies, and through physical 
suffering is reduced to a nervous frenzy. Having 
once taken the oath, the Moro jwramentado is doomed 
to slay until at last he himself is slain. Here in Jolo, 
since the American occupation, a man went juramen- 
tado while the American band was playing on the 
plaza. In shocting the Moro, who had mingled with 
the soldiers, a soldier was slightly injured, and a mu- 
sician who was playing the trombone had his instru- 
ment perforated in several places. A Spanish gen- 
eral, who was troubled by having his soldiers killed 
by juramentados, about twenty years ago, shelled the 
residence of the Sultan with fie'd-guns. The Sultan, 
who was absent at the time of the shelling, rushed 
into Jolo, saying, *‘ General, your soldiers are killing 
my people; stop them!’’ ‘I cannot stop them, as 
they have gone jwramentado,’’ replied the general. 
He had no more trouble with juramentados. 

The Moro is a Mohammedan, but he has perverted 
the Mohammedan belief until at times it is a weird, 
grotesque, and terrible religion. In the heart of the 
Moro there is no fear of death; itis to him but an 
incident of life, and his belief, as he has fashioned it, 
is that he who dies in battle is cleansed from sin and 
goes straight to the bosoms of the houris in paradise. 
The Moro’s idea of government is force ; he has never 
known anything else ; if you are kind to him he thinks 
you fear him. His world is ruled by fear, not love. 
He has no definite comprehension of abstract princi- 
ples of government, ner does he appreciate an absent 
government. His allegiance is personal, and it is paid 
to the datto or American officer with whom he comes 
in daily contact. This disposition to personal allegiance 
has been handed down to him through legions of dattos, 
or feudal chieftains. Until the American occupation, 
these dattos were continually at war with each other, 
and it is largely through this jack of unity that the 
Moros never subjugated much of the territory beyond 
the country in which they lived. Their wars with the 
Filipinos, the peaceable Christian tribes who live hun- 
dreds of miles to the north, were confined to acts of 
piracy and raiding. His religion, as set forth in the 
Koran, tells the Moro he must obey without question 
his duly constituted superiors. But the Moro is im- 
pressionable, and under rigid personal leadership makes 
a faithful servant. For this reason the Moros of the 
island of Mindanao, who have been thoroughly con- 
quered and subjugated, will make and are making ex- 
cellent citizens, while the Moros of the little island of 
Sulu, never having been whipped by the Spaniards, 
knew no law but that of their dattos. Under bad 
dattos they are bad men, and under good dattos they 
may be good men. These men were a bad lot, and 
it is unfair to judge the average Moro by them. 

Now, before the battle of Bud-Dajo, the American 
commander, Colonel J. W. Duncan, Sixth Infantry, 
many times sent word for the Moros to come down, or 
at least to send their women and children, from the 
summit of the crater, but the Moros gibed and taunted 
the Americans and defied them to come up and take 
them. Shortly before the opening of the battle one 
of the leaders of the Moros, a hadji by the name of 
Adam, started down with the intention of selling out 
his trail to the Americans, but on the way he met an- 
other Moro who persuaded him to return. Had he 
sold out this trail the entire battle would have been 
averted, for the Americans would have placed their 
rapid-fire guns on the fort at the head of this trail 
and have shelled the other two forts from the rear. 
At another time the leaders in conference decided to 
surrender, but the Moro women, who were under the 
influence of the hadjis, or priests, taunted them and 
shamed them into continuing the fighting. 

The American forces numbered 700 all told; of this 
number it is estimated that about four hundred took 
part in the actual fighting, though all shared in the 
engagement. The American losses were twenty-three 


soldiers killed and about one hundred wounded. Of 
the killed were three Moros of the Philippine constab- 
ulary. The losses, therefore, amounted to almost 
thirty-five per cent. of those actually engaged in the 
desperate fighting. The American forces consisted of 
Troops F, G, I, and K, Fourth Cavalry, the Twenty- 
eighth Battery of Field Artillery, Companies E, G, M, 
and N, Sixth Infantry, Companies B and D, Nine- 
teenth Infantry, the First Company of the Sulu constab- 
ulary, volunteers from the United States gun-boat 
Pampanga, and a detachment of the Signal Corps and 
Hospital Corps. Just before the fight Colonel Duncan 
again sent word to the Moros to come down, and de- 
layed the fighting a day to plead for the fifth time 
with them, through his interpreters, to at least send 
down their women and children, of whom there was a 
considerable number in the crater above, but the Moros 
laughed at them. For if there was a fight and they 
won, their women and children would be with them, 
and if they lost they would take them on their long 
journey to paradise. 

Colonel Duncan of the Sixth Infantry had been 
placed in command of all the troops in Jolo. Four 
generations of Colonel Duncan’s family Wave served 
the United States in battle. The first thing I heard 
in getting to the fight was that extraordinary precau- 
tions were being taken to guard against the loss of 
life of American soldiers, and that the army was in 
possession of a mud plan of the fortifications, made 
by friendly natives who had acted as spies. The idea 
was to enfilade the trenches and use the machine-guns 
as long as practicable before making the charge 
There were three trails, not much larger than cow 
paths. The attacking columns on the respective trails 
were commanded by Major O. Bundy, Sixth infantry, 
Captain E. P. Lawton, Nineteenth Infantry, and Cap- 
tain T. E. Rivers, Fourth Cavalry, until wounded, and 
after that by Captain T. M. Koehler, Fourth Cavalry. 

The battle proper began on the afternoon of March 
6th, being mainly confined to reconnoissance and ar- 
tillery work on that day. It was the beginning of the 
great fight, as I saw it. At one o’clock or half-past 
one in the afternoon of March 7th Captain E. P. Law- 
ton’s Nineteenth Infantrymen had lined up and started 
up the narrow path, a thirdof a mile long, that follows 
the flanks of Dajo to the precipitous trail that reached 
the Moro fort on the summit of the crater. One could 
hardly have believed that out of that number of men— 
less than two hundred—who were stepping off as gayly 
as though going to shoot pigeons, there would be ten 
killed and thirty-five wounded. At the time I did not 
realize the nature of this particular expedition, having 
just got into the camp on foot from Jolo, and so took 
up my position with the artillery, who were shelling 
the fort with a 2.9 shrapnel gun, and their riflemen 
were clearing a path for the advance of Lawton’s men 
up to the summit. The artillery consisted of the 
Twenty-eighth Field Battery, under Captain McGlach- 
lan, but the gun which the writer was with, and which 
is shown in the photographs, was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Mac, together with Lieutenant Powell, of the 
Engineer Corps. This gun did remarkable work. It 
was like target-shooting ; every shot seemed to strike 
just where aimed by the veteran gumner, Corporal 
Ryan, of the Twenty-eighth Battery. On the summit 
of Dajo, just in front of the trenches, four or five 
Moros were running along, evidently watching Law- 
ton’s forces, who had already begun the steep ascent. 

“Catch them just under the cocoanut-tree,’’ said 
Mack. Ryan sighted the gun, the string was pulled ; 
there was a deafening explosion, a huge puff of smoke 
and débris rose as the shrapnel, timed to a nicety, ex- 
ploded, and there was one less Moro. Without the 
work of the artillery, who incessantly threw shrapnel 
to the heights above from a hill which is connected 
with Dajc by a short hogback, the fight would not 
have been won as soon as it was, and the Moros, 
gathered on hundreds of surrounding hills, might have 
been encouraged and made a flank attack on the 
Americans and annihilated them. * 

The shrapnel bursting above the trenches killed 
many of the Moros, destroyed their trenches, and — 
thoroughly demoralized their fighting men. The rifle- 
men kept up a tremendous fire, always a little in ad- 
vance of Lawton’s men. Hundreds and hundreds of 
pounds of lead were fired into that hill, and the sound 
of the volleys echoed from the crater-side like the roar 
of thunder peals. It seemed as though the sound it- 
self must be some huge, solid body which rushed 
against Mount Dajo with terrific impact. Mack and 
his men displayed great bravery under the fire of the 
Moro snipers. The Moros possessed some good rifles, 
and were enabled to carry to the position of the artil- 
lery and riflemen. As a rule, the Moros aimed much 
too high, and I believe that no American soldier was 





*There is a great difference of opinion as to whether these Moros 
watching the battle were friendly or otherwise. The military seem 
to think they were friendly. Many friendly Moros assisted in bring- 
ing water and in caring for the wounded. As soon as the wounded 
began passing into Jolo, Mr. Julius Schuck, attached to Captain 
Koehler’s command, formally reported to Lieutenant Dorcy that an 
agitator had visited the Moros near Koehler’s camp, agitating a bolo 
attack upon the men there. This was immediately reported to both 
Captain Koehler and Colonel Duncan, and the camp was at onc? re- 
enforced. At about ten-thirty A. M. of March 8th the Sultan of Sulu, 
with a large following, appeared near Captain Koebler’s camp, 
Lieutenant Dorcy, in charge, sent word that he would be very glad to 
see the Sultan, who was only 100 yards away. The Sultan returned 
word that he was very tired, having ridden from Maibon, ten miles 
away, and started back to Maibon. His men were fully armed, and 
said they had been boar hunting, but it looked as if they had waited 
for an American reverse. 
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hit at any distance. One heard the occasional p-i-n-¢ 
of a Mauser, and one bullet, striking under a pack- 
mule standing under a tree, caused her to give such a 
jump that a soldier said her name was surely ‘‘ Maud.’’ 

Meanwhile Lawton’s men were slowly toiling up 
the trail directly under the enemy’s cotta (fort). It 
is a hard trail and weary. The red volcanic granite, 
disintegrated into a sort of porous loam, breaks into 
one’s hands as he endeavors to catch upon the soil, 
and slips under feet. Now the men would grasp some 

. huge root that trailed down the surface of the hill 
like a vine and pull themselves up through the forest 
that runs on both sides of the narrow, yellow-brown 
path ; again a man would stand upon his comrade’s 
shoulders. It was gasping, choking work, and the 
hot sun suddenly burst from behind threatening clouds. 
If a man showed himself for a moment upon the bare, 
red-and-yellow path he was at once ‘‘bothered ’’ by 
the rifle fire of the Moro “‘snipers.’’ So steep was 
the trail that one man was hit in the arm and a leg 
by the same bullet—presumably it had passed over his 
back. Lawton’s advance was headed by Captain 
Wetherill’s company, led by Captain Wetherill and 
Lieutenant Cecil ; Wetherill, a son of the brave cap- 
tain who gave up his life at San Juan Hill, being in 
advance of the rest of the column, to open the attack 
on the enemy’s cotta. The men knew the trail. The 
day before Captain Wetherill had made a reconnois- 
sance, climbing and creeping to within twenty yards 
of the Moro trenches. All at once a Moro discovered 
him and ran to cut Wetherill down ; but the Malay 
was shot by a sergeant, and, fortunately, from the 
Moro fire drawn by the shot, the captain retreated in 
safety. So the Americans knew the trail’ and had 
their plans made, and, all things together, it was a 
fight of American brawn against Malay sinew, and 
American intelligence against native cunning. And 
the Anglo-Saxon won against the savage. The 
trenches were open, with no bomb-proof protection, 
and the Moros did not force the manner of their fight- 
ing, as did the white men. 

When Captain Lawton’s men were within forty or 
fifty yards of the cotta the Moros began a fierce rifle 
fire; they rolled down great bowlders two and three 
feet in diameter, and a perfect shower of javelins, 
spears, krisses, and barongs shot from the edge of the 
cotta and down over the hillside beneath. The Ameri- 
cans struggled in the brush to the left. They cut their 
way with bolos to avoid getting into the great cleared 
gash below the fort. They fired back as best they 
could. The moment a Moro appeared above the edge of 
the cotta he was fired upon. Directly in front of 
the intrenchments, say twenty-five or thirty feet, the 
Moros had built fences of bamboo which opposed a 
direct charge against the trenches that were dug 
in the narrow rim of the crater. Looking over in 
front of the bamboo one could not see the Moros in 
the trenches, but the rim of the crater at this point 
slopes from the right to the left, as the Americans 
faced it, so that at the extreme left of the bamboo 
entanglements one can look up the entire length of the 
trenches. The men worked rapidly to the left and 
close to the trench ; they were still concealed in the 
brush. From their position they could enfilade the 
entire trench. Two-thirds of the men were packed to- 
gether in the brush below the fort like sardines. They 
were calm. Those were desperate moments on that 
cliff-like hillside. They were there probably half an 
hour, working like madmen to mount a Colt’s rapid-fire 
gun and prepare for the assault. Fancy that wall 
rising above them almost fifty feet ! 

Captain Lawton passed the word along the line, 
“*Men, get ready for the charge!’’ Captain Wetherill 
and Lieutenant Cecil prepared the advance for the 
attack. The Colt’s rapid-fire gun was just below the 
fort and opened fire, sweeping the trenches. The 
bugler sounded the ‘‘ Charge !’’ and the whole com- 
mand rushed up with a yell; a yell that thrilled with 
victory and fight—such a yell as no football field ever 
knew. Up they went to the lip of the crater, and 
over the flank of the crater. The lip of the crater 
and the crater itself down below were swarming 
with Moros. Some of them were frightful, while the 
faces of others were as inexpressive as that of the 
Moro who sells pearl shells or knives to the Americans 
in Jolo. Out poured the Moros, with white rags upon 
their heads (a consecration of the hadjis.) The 
women rushed with them, cursing and handling the 
bolos. Then occurred a hand-to-hand, cold-steel con- 
flict, the Moros rushing at the Americans with their 
deadly barongs, their knives, and spears. They fought 
like fiends. Few had an opportunity to close in as the 
Americans pumped their guns desperately and the 
Moros fell by dozens. Some of the men rushed in be- 
tween the Moros and the trenches. A private snapped 
his revolver five times at an onrushing Moro but each 
time it failed him. Quick as thought he clubbed his 
gun and hit the Moro, crushing his head like a paper 
shell, knocking the huge knife a dozen feet away. It 
was desperate, gasping, and sweaty work, and the 
American was the better man in any kind of a fight. 
Another Moro, wounded to death, seized a spear and 
drove it through the skull of a native child with such 
force that the head of the spear came out under the 
chin and ran into the child’s shoulder, breaking off at 
the steel. But these were incidents of the blood-red 
mist. 

In ten minutes it was all over, and the Americans 
cheered over their victory, such cheers as none who 
has not been on the battle-field may know. Five sol- 
diers lay dead, and a large number were severely 
wounded. The number of Moros killed in this cotta 
was probably 350, or very close to it. The trenches 
and the lip of the cotta were covered with dead, and 
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in the trenches the dead were three, four,and some- 
times five deep. Among them were three Chinamen. 

Besides the fire from the cotta, an attack was made 
from the lip of the crater itself down below. The 
Americans shot the Moros down on all sides. In fact, 
in half an hour there was not a living Moro either in 
the cotta or along the eastern edge of the crater. 
Captain Lawton sent a detachment along the lip of the 
crater, under the command of Captain Bowles, Sixth 
Infantry, to see if there were any left. Every house 
in the crater was shelled like a sieve by the Colt’s 
automatic gun, but the Moros managed to fight like 
fiends, even when dying. They struck out with their 
last breaths, and the knife cuts quick and sharp and 
with little effort. In the battle three or four Ameri- 
cans were killed by Moros who feigned death, and 
other Americans were wounded by the same method. 
Our soldiers did not fire into the wounded as Kitchener’s 
men did, and so the Americans lost their lives or were 
wounded. Of course where the Moros were all packed 
in the trenches firing upon the Americans, many 
wounded as well as unhurt Moros were killed when 
the trenches were enfiladed. 

That night I had the honor of meeting Captain 
Lawton—a braver or a kinder never lived. He had 
not slept for thirty-six hours, it was said. Probably 
he had eaten little or nothing. He was cool, mentally 
calm, physically nervous, active in caring for the 
wounded in the temporary hospital, but terribly de- 
pressed over the loss of his men and the death of the 
women and the children in the trenches. Later in the 
night I rode into the town to get hospital supplies, re- 
turning before dawn. My journey proved useless, as 
Captain George Langhorne had’ sent out cargadores 
(baggage-carriers) with all the supplies that were to 
be had, and I could get no more pillows ; but the trip 
proved, to the writer at least, that the average civil- 
ian, however brave he thinks he is, is not as brave as 
the soldier who is trained to danger. I saw three or 
four Moros in the moonlight in the cane-brake, and I 
was pretty sure they were hostiles, as friendly Moros 
would not have ventured out without an American 
escort, for fear of being shot on suspicion by the pack- 
masters whe were constantly traveling among the 
trails between Dajo and Jolo. I stepped under the 
shade of a rubber-tree and pulled out my Colt’s .45; 
my horse stepped on a bamboo and it cracked like a 
pistol-shot. The Moros started to run at an angle 
that would cut across my path, so I whipped away in 
the white moonlight of the tropics straight through 
the country on my back track. Now a sergeant who 
rode in came on several Moros and prepared to shoot 
them up, but they proved to be only a lot of carga- 
dores who were going out to bring in the dead and 
wounded. 

The soldiers built a great fire on the hill of Dajo 
that night. It lit up the ghastly trenches of the dead. 
It flared among the great trees of Dajo and reached 
toward the heavens with its glow. The Moros on hun- 
dreds of hills saw it, and they knew that at last, 
after centuries,;they were finally to be conquered. 
When dawn broke the soldiers were gathered around 
the trenches taken the night before. A half-dozen 
Moro children played on the blankets of the soldiers, 
and one little hungry fellow was shivering with cold 
and hunger. There were two women wounded and all 
around were the bloody-mouthed, frightful, rigid dead. 
Within two feet of the children were the bodies of six 
American soldiers, covered with a tarpaulin. They 
were fine-looking young boys—most of these soldiers 
were only eighteen to twenty-four years old—and 
many of them had never been in a battle before, yet 
they had rushed in to a hand-to-hand combat to meet 
as certain and painful a death as a soldier may know. 

Long before the fog had drifted from the summit 
of Dajo that morning (March 8th) Captain Lawton 
had begun his advance on the cotta on the north side 
of the crater, under orders from Colonel Duncan, re- 
ceived about two o’clock that morning. The first ex- 
citement was over ; now it was business. This was 
the third and last cotta to be taken. The advance 
was a detachment of Company B, Nineteenth Infantry, 
commanded by Lieutenant Bissell ; they took along a 
Colt’s rapid-fire gun and posted it up and started to 
shell the cotta at a very short distance. Now one 
man had brought a rapid-fire gun up the hill, and he 
was a volunteer in the fighting—Ensign Cook, of the 
United States steamer Pampanga. Ensign Cook, in 
taking the gun up, was shot in the foot, and was re- 
lieved by Cadet Hayward. The noise of the rapid-fire 
gun was almost like that of a bunch of fire-crackers 
exploding. Then the men already under fire advanced 
so close to the Moros that they charged and many of 
them fell back in the trench, but they had reached its 
edge. The trenches were full of Moros ; occasionally 
a black hand would be seen over the parapet anda 
sharp-shooter would snipe at it. 

A Moro boy, apparently eleven or twelve years old, 
swift and supple, limber, and lean as a deer, charged 
with drawn bolo upon six of our men, and fell within 
two feet of them. A woman made a charge and fell 
pierced with bullets. The firing became intermittent. 
The morning sun began to bite, and the sweat dripped 
from the men’s faces and fell on their khaki trousers. 
Still figures leaped like tigers, with knives flourishing. 
Lieutenant Bissell and several men rushed to the 
charge of the cotta and struck the parapet, and there 
came a burst of rifle firing. One man, with a baby 
under his arm and a bolo in his other hand, leaped 
over the cotta and was shot in a dozen places before 
he touched the ground. Bissell’s men fell back and 
again rallied. Bissell saved a man’s life by shooting 
a Moro just as he was about to cleave the soldier with 
a barong. Then brave Joseph Fitz, of the gun-boat 
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Pampanga, climbed into a tree, with revolver sticking 
in his belt, and on getting up the tree emptied the re- 
volver into the Moros in the trenches. This was the 
only way the Moros not yet killed could be fired on 
from above. ‘‘There are only three or four of them, 
captain,’’ cried Fitz; so a general advance was made, 
and the Moros were shot down. Great credit must be 
given for the way in which this trench was taken, for 
by the action of Fitz many lives were saved. The 
third and last cotta had been taken, and the battle 
was practically over in the forenoon of March 8th. 

In this story there is only told of the work of Law- 
ton’s column. The other two columns, under Captain 
Koehler, Fourth Cavalry, and Major Bundy experi- 
enced as trying times as did Captain Lawton’s column, 
although his loss was the greatest. All three of the 
trails are steep and precipitous, and it would fatigue a 
man in good condition to climb any of them. At the 
top of Lawton’s trail, however, the hill is broader, 
and it offered an opportunity for them to charge. 
Splendid work was done by the Moro constabulary, or 
native police of the Philippines, an organization which 
does every conceivable thing, both civil and military, 
with admirable efficiency, which has been shamefully 
abused, but which is everywhere in the Philippines 
the most useful organization in the islands. Captain 
White, commanding the constabulary, cleared the 
trail for Bundy’s column and was wounded. Lieutenant 
Sowers, next in command, worked a sawed-off shotgun 
with wonderful effect on the top of the trail. 

The number of Moro dead is variously estimated. 
It is impossible to give the exact number. The trench 
captured by Captain Lawton probably held about 350 
Moros, and that was my estimate at the time. The 
other two trenches held 150 and 450 Moro dead. The 
number altogether, including many who were killed 
in the brush and at the side trenches, was probably 
closer to 1,000 than 600, the original estimate. 

Weird stories from all parts of the battle-field were 
told the writer the last night of the combat. The 
Moro women fought more desperately than the men. 
One could not tell them from the men. One horrible 
photograph I have shows a woman with hair cut 
short. One saw a Filipino cut a Moro woman in two 
with one slash of a bolo. Others saw Moros kill 
their own children or use them as shields in the fight. 
One soldier said that an American soldier, wanting to 
end the fight there, jumped down into a trench and 
killed every one who attacked him, shooting with his 
revolver and stabbing with his bayonet in the heat of 
battle. Ofcourse he was badly wounded. A Moro wo- 
man threw her baby at a soldier, and then made at him 
with a barong. She was shot down. A Moro threw 
his baby on a row of bayonets, and as it stuck on one 
he jumped and killed the soldier behind the bayonet. 
Private Packard, Troop K, Fourth Cavalry, was the 
man killed. A brave hospital-corps man was slain 
while applying ‘‘first aid’’ to the injured soldiers. 
His duty was not on the firing-line but he was there. 
Now the Americans who jumped into the trenches and 
killed indiscriminately may have been cowardly or they 
may have been brave, but it seems to me that it takes 
a brave man to leap to almost certain death, among 
people who will spring back when mortally wounded 
and slash viciously with a knife, hoping to get in one 
death-blow as they draw their last breaths. Fre- 
quently the Moros would fire upon American soldiers 
sent out to rescue the wounded Moros who were with- 
out weapons and take them to the field hospital, where 
their wounds could be dressed by the surgeons. 

How could the Americans have done otherwise than 
as they did? The Moros did not fight according to 
the rules of modern warfare. It is impossible for one 
who was not there to conceive the viciousness and 
treachery of their attacks. While the sight of the 
trenches was shocking in the extreme to even hard- 
ened nerves, it was more than pitiful to see the Ameri- 
can dead. The Americans were fortunate in losing so 
few men. Yet if the Moros had used as good judg- 
ment in their fight as our men did, hundreds of Amer- 
icans would have been slaughtered. It was due to 
the almost impregnable position of the Moros that the 
loss of life to our soldiers was so severe, and the won- 
der of it is that no more Americans were killed. It 
was impossible for the American forces to leave the 
Moros longer in the crater of Bud-Dajo, as their num- 
bers were being continuously augmented. It was im- 
practicable to try and starve them out, with their 
springs of water and their great amounts of stores 
they had gathered for the fight. A siege would have 
been impracticable, too, for the reason that the re- 
maining Moros in the island, if they thought that it 
was impossible for the Americans to speedily win the 
fight, might have made a fanatical attack on the 
Americans and massacred the entire garrison. 

It is said by those who have lived in the Philippines 
for the last six years that this battle practically ends 
the fighting in the islands. Wherever in Mindanao 
the Moros have been thoroughly defeated and the 
dattos have been humiliated, the Moros have trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the Americans. 


Cures Indigestion 
——HorsForpD’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 


NATURE’S remedy for obstinate indigestion, ner- 
vous dyspepsia, headache and depression. ~ 


‘The Nursery’s Friend 


is Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Scientific- 
ally prepared as an infant food it is the nearest ap- 
proach to Mother’s Milk. Send for Baby’s Diary, a 
valuable booklet for Mothers, 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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ONE OF THE GROUPS OF MORO WOMEN AND CHILDREN MIRACULOUSLY RESCUED BY CAPTAIN LAWTON’S MEN FROM THE TRENCHES ON MOUNT DAJO WHEN CROWDED WITH SHOOTING BANDITS. 
Copyright, 1906, by Hamilton Wright. 


CREST OF MOUNT DAJO, SHOWING AN ADVANCE DEFENSE WITH ITS DEAD DEFENDERS—HERE THE MOROS FIRED THEIR 
GUNS THROUGH BAMBOO TUBES COMMANDING THE TRAIL.—Copyright, 1906, by Hamilton Wright. 


{TRENCHES ON MOUNT DAJO CONTAINING THE BODIES OF MANY MOROS SLAIN IN THE FIERCE BATTLE, ALL REFUSING GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS, COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
TO SURRENDER. FORCES, WITH THE SULTAN OF SULU. 


WHERE THE FANATICAL MOROS MET THEIR WATERLOO. 


TRENCHES ON MOUNT DAJO STREWN WITH DEAD, AND A BAND OF MORO WOMEN AND CHILDREN SAVED BY THE 
SOLDIERS AT THE RISK OF THEIR OWN LIVES.—Photographed especially for Leslie's Weekly by Hamilton Wright. See page 450. 
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GENERAL “JOHNNY-ON-THE-SPOT ” FUNSTON 





FUNSTON LEADING A CHARGE BY THE “ FIGHTING TWENTIETH” KANSAS REGIMENT ON THE 


FILIPINO INSURGENTS. 


Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy for Leslie's Weekly of August 3d, 1899, and copyrighted. 


|F EVER an individual deserved the quoted title it 

is Brigadier-general Frederick Funston, U. S. A., 
whose recent remarkably efficient work in bringing 
order out of chaos in devastated San Francisco has 
added greatly to his fame as an officer and a man. 
Although of small proportions physically, the general 
is brainy, brave, and active, and has always been 
‘‘doing things,’’ and doing them well. His latest 
feat was far from being his least. Called on to guard 
with his troops the great earthquake- and fire-ravaged 
city and to care for and relieve its unfortunate inhab- 
itants, he proved thoroughly equal to the task. Few 
commanders could 
have acquitted 
themselves so cred- 
itably in that grave 
emergency. His 
conduct in San Fran- 
cisco’s hour of trial 
has excited renewed 
interest in his ca- 
reer. 

General Fun- 
ston’s life has been 
marked by many 
romantic and dra- 
matic incidents. In 
the variety of its 
experiences it has 
been typically 
American, with a 
suggestion of that 
of a soldier of for- 
tune. He was born 
in New Carlisle, O., 
in 1863. His father 
was E. H. Funston, 
afterward congress- 
man from Kansas, 
and knownas “‘ Fog- 
horn’’ because of 
his powerful voice. 
The congressman, 
who is still living, is a very large man, contrasting 
strongly with his famous son, who is only five feet 
three-quarters inch in height and slight of build. 
Funston in his youth worked on his father’s farm 
in Kansas. He attended school winters, finishing his 
high-school course when twenty-three years old. It 
is interesting to note that he failed in an attempt 
to enter West Point. After leaving the high school 
he resorted to teaching, and thereby earned enough 
money to carry him through the State university. We 
hear of him later accompanying a number of pro- 
fessors and students on an expedition to Estes Park, 
Cal., where he narrowly eseaped falling into a crevasse 
in an ice-field and losing his life. 

He wrote an account of this adventure which was 
accepted by a magazine, a bit of literary success which 
caused him to enter journalism. He was for atime a 
reporter at Fort Smith, Ark., but the pay was poor 
and he became a collector on the Santa Fé Railroad. 
Afterward he was employed successively in gathering 
botanical specimens in Montana for the Department of 
Agriculture, in exploring Death’s Valley in California, 
and in a government exploration of Alaska. In 1895 
he had swung down to Mexico, where he was owner 
of a coffee plantation. That enterprise turning out un- 
profitable, he sailed to New York, where he again took 
up newspaper work, but with little success. The 
Cuban revolution having broken out, he sought a com- 
mission in the insurgent army. The junta in New 
York informed him that only a competent artillery 
officer was wanted. Funston knew nothing about 
gunnery, but in a couple of days he had “‘ grubbed 
up’’ to such an extent that he impressed the junta 
with his knowledge, and was appointed an officer in 
the revolutionary force. He took great risks in ac- 
cepting the appointment, for in the first battle be- 
tween the insurgents under Gomez and the Spanish 





GENERAL AGUINALDO, THE FILIPINO 
INSURGENT LEADER CAPTURED 
BY FUNSTON. 
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WHITE AND TREMBLY, OF FUNSTON’S REGIMENT, SWIMMING THE RIO GRANDE DE LA PAMPANGA, 


UNDER A GALLING FIRE, WITH THE ROPES OF THE RAFT THAT CARRIED THE MEN ACROSS. 


troops he was given charge of two pieces of artillery, 
one of which he personally handled, the other being 
operated by an ex-Spanish soldier. Funston was very 
awkward, and although the Cubans were victorious, 
he feared a reprimand and possible execution. But 
nobody save his assistant (who kept silent) discovered 
his deficiencies, and General Gomez actually compli- 
mented him on his skill. 

Funston participated in a number of subsequent 
engagements, was wounded several times, and his gal- 
lantry won the respect of his Cuban comrades. Hav- 
ing lost his health, Funston resigned, and received a 
letter of recommendation from General Garcia. Mak- 
ing his way toward the coast, he was captured by a 
Spanish picket, and in order to avert summary death 
he swallowed Garcia’s letter. Then he announced 
that he surrendered under the terms of a recent am- 
nesty proclamation. He was paroled and returned to 
New York, spent some time in a hospital there, and 
afterward went around delivering rousing lectures on 
Cuba. 

When the war between the United States and 
Spain began, Funston, who was a popular hero in the 
Sunflower State, was appointed colonel of the Twen- 
tieth Regiment of Kansas Volunteers, and after serv- 
ing for a while as adviser to General Miles in Wash- 
ington and General Shafter at Tampa, he joined his 
regiment at San Francisco in June, 1898. Being ig- 
norant of first-class military tactics, he modestly took 
lessons from his majors. The day before he departed 
with his men for the Philippines he was married to 
Miss Eva Blankart, of Oakland. Thus the two cities 
near the Golden Gate had interesting associations for 
him long before his latest connection with them. 

General Funston’s services in the Philippines were 
both valuable and sensational. He and his regiment 
saw much severe campaigning and furious fighting, 
and both earned a great reputation for hard work and 
daring. The ‘‘ Fighting Twentieth’’ and its leader 
were wonderfully well fitted to each other. One of 


Funston’s boldest undertakings was the leading of his 
regiment over the Rio Grande de la Pampanga after 
two of his men had swum the river under a galling 
fire, bearing ferry ropes, with which the raft carry- 











GENERAL AND MRS. FUNSTON AT MANILA, AFTER THE GENERAL 
WAS WOUNDED AT SANTO TOMAS. 


ing the soldiers was towed across. Funston, who 
never shrank from exposing himself to fire, was badly 
wounded at Santo Tomas, and was ordered, against his 
protests, to the hospital at Manila. When he resumed 
duty in the field he wore the star of a brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers. 





Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy for Leslie’s Weekly of May 18th, 1899, and copyrighted. 


It was not long afterward that Funston received 
a brigadier’s commission in the regular army. This 
was the reward for his brilliant and strategic capture 
of the leader of the Filipino irsurgents, Aguinaldo, at 
Palanan. By this performaace the general brought 
his efforts in the Philippines to a climax, and prac- 
tically ended the war. This undertaking was wholly 
planned by himself, and he carried it out with an 
astuteness and nerve possessed only by a man of 
brains and iron. Witha number of Macabebe scouts 
—foes of the Tagalos—uniformed as insurgents, he 
penetrated the country to Aguinaldo’s camp, ostensi- 
bly as their prisoner. 
Once in the pres- 
ence of the insur- 
gent commander the 
mask was thrown 
off and the man 
who had so long led 
the armed resist- 
ance to American 
authority in the 
islands was made 
captive. Since the 
Spanish - American 
War General Fun- 
ston has been quietly 
performing the 
duties of a depart- 
ment commander, 
and until lately has 
had no opportunity 
for specially dis- 
tinzuishing himself. 
But his able direc- 
tion of affairs in 
San Francisco 
shows that he has 
lost none of his old 
energy, and has 
gained in the capac- 
ity to manage men. 
Should he in the 
course of time become the ranking officer of the army, 
he may be relied on to meet successfully the require- 
ments of the position. 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL FUNSTON, ONE 
OF THE BEST AND BRAVEST OFFI- 
CERS OF OUR ARMY. 


A Youthful Centenarian. 


MASSACHUSETTS veteran who still retains a 

lively recollection of the stirring and eventful 
days of the early part of the nineteenth century, is 
Stephen E. Boynton, of South Deerfield, who recently 
passed his 103d birthday. Mr. Boynton recalls how, as 
a boy, he saw the volunteers march away from Leverett 
for the War of 1812. Ona Sunday morning at church, 
Captain Elisha Mayo called for volunteers, and his 
company was filled within a short time. The company 
started for the front the following day. Mr. Boynton 
later lived in Hadley and North Brookfield, and recalls 
the first temperance address ever delivered in that 
section, which was made in the latter town by the 
Rev. Mr. Snell. He tells also of going with others to 
see the first railroad train go through on the Connecti- 
cut River Railroad. 

e e 


Skin Purification 


EFFECTED BY CUTICURA SoAP, OINTMENT, AND PILLS 
WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS. 

The agonizing, itching, and burning of the skin, as 
in eczema ; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis ; the 
loss of hair and crusting of scalp, as in scalled head ; 
the facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm ; 
the awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn- 
out .parents, as in milk-crust, tetter, eczema, or salt 
rheum—all demand a remedy of almost superhuman 
virtues to successfully cope with them. That Cuti- 
cura Soap, Ointment, and Pills are such stands proven 
by the testimony of the civilized world. 
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THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


"THE MOST talked about society in the United States 

to-day is the American National Red Cross. Its 
activities as the chief medium between the sufferers 
from the California earthquake and the millions who 
are anxious to help them give it this prominence, and 
upon the record which it makes in this emergency its 
future strength and usefulness will very largely de- 
pend. 

Thus far it appears to be fulfilling the hopes of the 
energetic citizens who effected its reorganization 
under the charter granted by Congress in 1905. Its 
president, William H. Taft, Secretary of War, is a 
man who is not in the habit of making the offices he 
holds merely ornamental, and its California relief work 
is proceeding in a manner which indicates the exist- 
ence of a thorough business organization. Eighteen 
million dollars was collected, largely through the 
agency of the Red Cross, before it was possible to 
bring enough order out of the chaos in San Francisco 
itself to make it advisable to send money directly to a 
relief committee in that city. Now that such an 
arrangement is practicable, the special agent of the 
National Red Cross, Dr. E. T. Devine, has effected a 
consolidation of the citizens’ finance com nittee with 
the California branch of the society, and ex-Mayor 
James D. Phelan is chairman of the new committee, 
which is known as the Finance Committee of Relief 
and Red Cross. 

This readiness to step into the gap when a great 
catastrophe occurs is one of the chief recommenda- 
tions for such an organization, and its usefulness is 
more forcibly demonstrated in a great natural calam- 
ity than in the course of a war, although its service in 
war-time has given the Red Cross its greatest reputa- 
tion. The incorporators of the society, when this 
emergency overtook them, were working with a view 
to making it, as William C. Langdon, the secretary of 
the executive committee of the New York State 
branch, says, “‘the reserve organization of the whole 
American people, embracing every agency for relief 
and including practically the whole nation. In Japan, 
for example, the Red Cross has a membership of a 
million, whereas the American society includes prob- 


ably less than 10,000 members, by Mr. Langdon’s esti- 
It is important, also, that the organization be 


mate. 





SECRETARY OF WAR TAFT, PRESIDENT OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


permanent and general, not temporary and special, 
although the popular sympathy with its work in the 
present emergency is counted upon to add greatly to 
its membership. There are now branches in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and seventeen States, but every 
mass-meeting in behalf of the sufferers is expected to 
add new members. 


Congress considered the work of the Red Cross 
of so great importance that the charter granted in 
1905 provided for government supervision. It is 
the business of the central committee (with headquar- 
ters in Washington) to organize State branches, which 
report annually to the Army Medical Department the 
number of doctors and nurses enrolled for active serv- 
ice. This service may be given without compensation 
or at the same salaries as those paid by the War De- 
partment—namely, $150 a month for medical officers, 
and for nurses forty dollars a month for service in the 
United States, and fifty dollars a month for service 
outside. The treasurer of each branch, in case of 
calamity in his State, is authorized to retain all 
moneys contributed for relief work, but all accounts 
must be audited by the War Department. 

The officers of the national organization are: Hon- 
orary president, Theodore Roosevelt ; president, Wil- 
liam H. Taft; treasurer, Charles Hallam Keep: coun- 
selor, James C. McReynolds; chairman of the central 
committee, General Robert M. O’Reilly ; secretary, 
Charles L. Magee. 

The New York offices of the Red Cross received 
many inquiries about missing friends and relatives. 
One day last week a very wealthy man, who had con- 
tributed lavishly to the relief fund, asked for informa- 
tion about a San Francisco friend for whose safety 
he feared, and the next letter opened by the secre- 
tary contained this letter, forwarded: by Jacob H. 
Schiff, treasurer of the New York State branch : 


Dear Sir JAcop H. SCHIFF: 

Treasurcr Nat’o1al R2d Cross Society to Sir Jacob H. Schiff. I 
beg to inform you to do usa favor as to help find our children their 
we have three families and their are el2vin people five grown up and 
six emall children, the oldest of the small is 11-8—6—4—3 1-2—2 1-2 
years old, the names of the grown up is Sam & Celia Applebaum 
Abraham & Sarah Ajs!ander and Harry Auslander. I send for my 
children ten dollar pleas? send it through the committee and give our 
children the ten dollars and please find them and let us know. Trust- 
ing you we help us and do us that favor Trusting you will not for- 
get us 

Very respectfully yours, 
S. AUSLANDER 87 Chrysti2> St., 
New York, April 23 1906 








San Francisco’s Rank among the Cities. 


[N POPULATION, San Francisco, before the earth- 

quake, stood ninth among the cities of the United 
States, according to the census of 1900, which credited 
her with 342,782 inhabitants, a figure which had prob- 
ably grown considerably to exceed 400,000 at the time 
of the disaster. Her position as the metropolis of the 
Pacific coast, however, and her importance as a sea- 
port, entitled her to a much higher rank. Regular 
lines of steamships connect the city with Japan, China, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Mexico, and 
the Central and South American ports. The shipments 
of treasure, wheat, liquors, and lumber, and the re- 
ceipts of tea, sugar, and coffee are especially large. 
Great ship-building, sugar-refining, packing, and can- 
ning interests are—or were—centred in the city. The 
value of its manufactures in 1900 was $134, 000,000. 

San Francisco received its present name in 1847, 
when it was an inconsiderable village. It sprang into 
importance in the gold rush of 1849, its population in 
that year increasing from 2,000 to 20,000. In 1860 it 
had grown to 56,802 ; in 1870 to 149,473 ; in 1880 to 
233,959 ; in 1890 to 298,997. The eight cities which 
have a larger number of inhabitants than San Fran- 
cisco, according to the last census, are : 









New York 3,437,202 
Chicago..----..--+.+.- 1,698,575 
Philadelphia - - - . 1,293,697 
Siioulsentea-eete testes 575,238 
Boston 560,892 
Baltimore. -- 508,957 
Cleveland ..- 381,768 
uitalow en catateneett coca sees 352,387 


a e 
D. O. Mills on San Francisco’s Future. 


REPRESENTING, as he does, both the successful 
pioneers of the ‘forty-nine era nd the progress- 
ive men of affairs of to-day, the views of Darius 
Ogden Mills on the future of San Francisco are of es- 
pecial significance and importance. Mr. Mills, in his 
large banking and other enterprises, has been identi- 
fiei for the last half-century with the commercial de- 
velopment of the city and the coast; his real-estate 
holdings in San Francisco are about $8,000,000, ke lost 
heavily by the great fire, and he was one of the earli- 
est contributors to the relief fund, subscribing $10,000. 
Mr. Mills is sanguine regarding the rebuilding and 
regeneration of the city. ‘‘Great difficulties, of 
course, are before us,’” he said to a representative of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, ‘‘and as yet we do not know the 
real state of affairs—the actual amount of damage 
done to property ; but the feeling of those most inter- 
ested is one of hope—and not oniy of hope, but of con- 
fidence. 

“‘There is no danger of San Francisco’s losing her 
pre-eminence as the metropolis of the Pacific coast. 
Any advantage which may accrue to any other city, 
as to Oakland, as the result of the disaster will be only 
temporary. The other ports on the coast represent 
their various sections only—naturally and geographic- 
ally, I mean. For instance, Seattle represents Puget 
Sound and the territory tributary to it, as Portland 
does Oregon and Vancouver, British Columbia. San 
Francisco represents and will continue to represent 
California. Los Angeles, the only city in the State 


which could be thought of as a competitor, is miles 
from the sea. The railroads which have their ter- 
minals on San Francisco Bay will not dream of the 
tremendous expense of transferring them to another 
harbor, and the trans-Pacific steamship lines, if for no 
other reason, must continue to run to San Francisco. 
“The new city will be better built than the old, 
with steel-frame structures, probably, in place of the 
old-style business buildings. Steel construction has 
evidently stood the test well; the Mills Building is 
still standing. The Burnham plans for the laying out 
of a new boulevard system, which were favorably con- 





DARIUS OGDEN MILLS, THE NEW YORK AND CALIFORNIA 
CAPITALIST, WHO PREDICTS THE CONTINUED COM- 
MERCIAL SUPREMACY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


sidered before the disaster, will now have a much bet- 
ter chance of adoption. 

“One difficulty in the way of rapid rebuilding will 
be that of securing building material. For steel it 
will be necessary to draw upon the East, and a great 
boom in that and other building materials, such as ce- 
ment, is likely. California capitalists have not yet 
taken any concerted action on the question of rebuild- 
ing ; but I myself have told my agents that we shall 
begin work as early as possible, and I believe several 
other property owners have done the same.’’ 


Secretary Taft on the Race Problem. 


|? WAS a message of hope, of lofty faith, and hearty 

good cheer which Secretary Taft brought to the 
people of the South in his address at the Tuskegee an- 
niversary. His discussion of the negro problem, while 
conservative and conciliatory in spirit, was fearless, 
frank, and statesman-like. Regarding the present 
status of the colored race, their political and social 
conditions, and their industrial prospects, he saw no 
reasons for discouragement, but many for hope. The 
secretary's words on this point deserve quotation. 
“Plans have been suggested,’’ he said, ‘‘of a migra- 
tion of the negro race to some other country, where 
they would live by themselves, and have a society by 
themselves, and create a nation by themselves. Such 
a suggestion is almost chimerical. The negro has no 
desire to go and the men of the South would seriously 
object to his going. It makes no difference how the 
negro came here; it makes no difference how im- 
possible and objectionable the amalgamation of the 
two races may be ; it makes no difference how impos- 
sible it may be for them to come together socially ; 
the negroes are here in this country as a part of our 
people, and are bound to continue to be a part of our 
people. They are entitled to the unceasing effort of 
our whole people in their struggle for the better 
things, because it is both our duty and our interest. 
Whenever called upon, the negro has never failed to 
meet death and suffering for this, the only country he 
has, and the only flag he loves. The negro’s chief 
hope of progress is by making his labor and husbandry 
valuable to the country.’’ We are confident that no 
right-thinking man in the South will disagree with the 
views thus expressed, nor with the address of Secre- 
tary Taft as a whole. 


Repairing Brain 
A CERTAIN Way By Foon. 


VERY MINISTER, lawyer, journalist, physician, 

author, or business man is forced under pressure 

of modern conditions to the active and sometimes over- 
active use of the brain. 

Analysis of the excreta thrown out by the pores 
shows that brain work breaks down the phosphate of 
potash, separating it from its heavier companion, al- 
bumen, and plain common sense teaches that this ele- 
mental principle must be introduced into the body 
anew each day, if we would replace the loss and re- 
build the brain tissue. 

We know that the phosphate of potash, as presented 
in certain field grains, has an affinity for albumen, and 
that is the only way gray matter in the brain can be 
built. It will not answer to take the crude phosphate 
of potash of the drug-shop, for nature rejects it. The 
elemental mineral must be presented through food 
directly from Nature’s laboratory. 

These facts have been made use of in the manu- 
facture of Grape-Nuts, and any brain-worker can 
prove the value of the proper selection of food by 
making free use of Grape-Nuts for ten days or two 
weeks. Sold by grocers everywhere (and in immense 
quantities). Manufactured by the Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THEATRICAL PEOPLE AID EARTHQUAKE SUFFERERS 


THE PROVERBIAL gen- 

erosity of stage folk is 
illustrated in the relief 
work of the California dis- 
aster, as it has been in 
many similar emergencies. 
Benefits without number 
have been given through- 
out the country, and the 
amount of relief money to 
be credited to the efforts 
of actors and managers 
will run high into the thou- 
sands. 

A successful device for 
raising money was put in 
practice at the Gilsey 
House, New York, where 
Joe Weber and the mem- 
bers of his music-hall com- 
pany ran a bazaar which 
they called ‘‘ Joe Weber’s 
Department-store.’’ All 
sorts of things were sold to 
willing purchasers, the 
actresses serving as sales- 
women. Noticing a young 








Ancient Tayles. 


Ye OLDE DoGcE IN Faps 
& FANCIES. 

NCE THERE was an 

Olde Dogge who all 

hys life hadde been poore 

but honest. He hadde pos- 

sessed warm though humble quarter; in an olde goods 

boxe & hys master gave him juicie bones havynge 

much meate thereon. Thus ye Olde Dogge was fatte 
& heartie & hys fur was sleek. 

But one day he mette some aristocratic Dogges 
whose masters lived in Palaces & held stock in Town 
Topics. Each one of these Dogges wore Ribbons & 
hadde hys fur trimmed in ye latest French style & 
they filled ye Olde Dogge uppe with wonderful tayles 
of how they lived in Societie. 

““Gadzooks !’’ sniffed one of ye Swelle Dogges, 
“but itte giveth me payne to see ye common way in 
which thou spendest thy life! Thou hast an aristo- 
cratic fayee, & itte beseemeth notte that thou con- 
tinue to live on like one of ye Rabble !’’ 

Itte was ye sorte of jollie whych Societie Dogges 
were always handynge oute, butte ye Olde Dogge was 
a simple being & he felle for itte. ‘*Lo!’’ he sedde, 
“T will brayce uppe & be a swelle nobbee too !”’ 

Soe he left his cozy olde home & went with ye aris- 
tocratic Dogges & hadde his fur trimmed & a gold col- 
lar putte around hys necke. Alsoe there was a knot 
of ribbons on his tayle & ye Olde Dogge felt like a 
foole, butte he reflected 
thatte one must endure dis- 
comfort if he would shine 
in societie, so he stood for 
itte all. 

Now ye swelle Dogges 
lived on French fare & 
mayonnaise. They were 
verie fastidious & would 
touch nothing that was not 
highlie seasoned. Ye Olde 
Dogge tried to eate itte 
alsoe, though deep in his 
soul he longed for an hon- 
est bone. 

& atte night he went to 
bedde on a silken pillow, 
but itte held notte the 
comfort for him thatte he 
once experienced in his 
straw bedde which he 
hadde mayde himself & 
which fitted everie corner 
of his bodie exactlie. 

& by & by he got next 
thatte the swelle Dogges 
mayde fun of him when he 
was notte looking. Eke 
there were Cattes which 
spat atte him & said to hys 
fayce that he was butte a 
low member of ye canaille. 

Atte last ye Olde Dogge 
was butte skin & bone & 
he could stand itte no 
longer. ‘‘By Hector & 
Jyng!’’ quoth he, ‘‘ Style 
may be fine for ye eye, 
butte it putteth no fatte 
on ye Ribbe !”’ & he kycked 
dirt over ye French dinner 
& went back to hys com- 
fortable & honest bedde in 
ye olde goods boxe. 

““Bow-wow !”’ he said as he gnawed at a juicie 
bone, ‘‘Societie may suit some people, butte after 
all comfort & plain living are what look goode to ye 
Olde Dogge !’’ 


WISDOM TABLETS : 
First Wizzle: Thou mayst affect Socictir, butte in 
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STAGE PEOPLE WORK FOR THE CALIFORNIA SUFFERERS, 
“JOE WEBER'S DEPARTMENT-STORE ’—THE GERMAN DIALECT COMEDIAN AND MEMBERS OF HIS COMPANY SELLING GOODS 


AT THE GILSEY HOUSE. 


a deep corner of thy soul will dwell a yearn for the 
dinners like Mother used to make. 
Second Sneeze: God made thee a Farmer. 
notte to go Him one better. 
Third Thump: It is better to be happie than swelle. 
LOWELL OTus REESE. 
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Checking the Billboard Nuisance. 


WE HAVE only one fault to find with the bill 

introduced at Albany by Assemblyman Smith 
regarding sign advertising—it does not go far enough. 
The measure provides that no fence for the display of 
signs may be erected on the roof of a building to carry 
any advertisement other than that of the lessee of the 
building, and such fences are not to be more than four 
feethigh. Fences around vacant lots may not be more 
than eight feet high if used for advertising purposes in 
any part of New York or Brooklyn. Perhaps we ought 
to be grateful even for such a slight modification of 
advertising nuisances as this bill will effect, if it be- 
comes a law. But why restrict any part of its bene- 





“THE MAN WITH THE HOE” LOST IN THE FLAMES. 


J. F. MILLET'S FAMOUS PAINTING, VALUED AT $200,000, WHICH WAS DESTROYED IN THE BURNING OF MILLIONAIRD 
W. H. CROCKER’S MANSION DURING SAN FRANCISCO'S GREAT FIRE. 


fits to New York or Brooklyn, and why not forbid 
fence advertising altogether within the limits of any 
town or city? An eight-foot fence plastered over 
with the hideous creations of the pill and liver cure 
men is only a little less of a monstrosity, an offense to 
the public eye, than a twelve-foot fence. There is no 
excuse for either. 


woman admiring a hat, the 
head of the millinery de- 
partment asked the man 
at her side, ‘‘ Don’t you 
think that hat would be 
particularly becoming to 
the lady?”’ “‘I certainly 
do,’’ said the man. ‘“‘ Just 
twenty-five dollars, 
please,’ said the sales- 
woman, holding out her 
hand for the money. As 
she received it she compli- 
mented the woman on havy- 
ing so indulgent a husband. 
““T never saw him before,’”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘I’m from 
San Francisco, and I want- 
ed you to get the money, 
You may sell the hat over 
again.’”’ A song recital by 
Vesta Victoria was one of 
the attractions offered to 
buyers. The receipts from 
the “‘store’’ during the 
week of its existence were 
between $4,500 and $5,000. 





Corrupt Elections. 


OT A FEW voices are 
to be heard now, as 
always, declaring that the 
present age is worse than 
any age preceding, that we 
have fallen upon evil times, 
and much else in this same lugubrious strain. It is 
the ery that is older than Cicero, ‘‘O tempora! O 
mores !'’ Particularly are these signs of degeneracy 
true in the case of our politics and our politicians, the 
latter being never so venal, never so sordid and 
greedy as they are to-day. But let us be just to our- 
selves. Dark as the situation seems to be, low down 
as we are in the mire of political corruption, it is not 
true that we are worse off in these respects than we 
were seventy-five or even fifty years ago, or than 
some of our neighbors have been. Even in England, 
where they do many things better than we do, accord- 
ing to some of our critics, there have been periods 
when political corruption was at a height of shameless 
criminality to which we have not yet approached. 

An Englishman, Arthur Pottow, has been rehears- 
ing the history of these things in a recent magazine 
article. The Northampton election of 1768 is known 
in history as the “‘spendthrift election.’’ At that 
period the contest, Mr. Pottow explains, in parliamen- 
tary elections was not so much between the nominees 
as the men who were sponsors for the nominees. In 
one borough of less than a thousand voters $4,000,000 
was spent in buying votes. 
One of the sponsors was 
ruined, while the other had 
to cut down his ancestral 
trees and sell the furniture 
of his castle and become an 
exile, from poverty. The 
election was contested be- 
cause the number of votes 
polled exceeded by 268 the 
number of qualified elect- 
ors. A committee of Par- 
liament investigated the 
case. It was found that the 
candidates had received an 
equal number of votes, so 
the dispute was decided by 
the toss of a penny. 

Grampound, a Cornish 
borough, had forty - three 
voters. They boasted that 
they had received $1,650 
each for their votes. In 
the borough of Gratton, in 
Surrey, a “* prominent gen- 
tleman ’’ avoided all possi- 
ble trouble by buying the 
whole borough and appoint- 
ing himself collector of 
taxes, church warden, over- 
seer, surveyor of the high- 
ways, and returning officer 
of elections. Then he pro- 
posed himself as the bor- 
ough’s representative in 
Parliament, approved him- 
self, elected himself, and 
invited himself to dinner to 
celebrate his return. But 
as England finally emerged 
from this mire of vileness 
and venality, so, Mr. Pot- 
tow declares, there is 
ground for the hope that 
in the United States the code of political honor and 
morality will be elevated. 

. «a a 


NOTHING will quicker revolutionize the system and 


put new life into it than Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. 
At druggists’ and grocers’. 
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OLINGHOUSE, NEv., April 18th, 1906. 

THIS IS a story of the newest and richest mining 

camp in the State of Nevada, or even in the United 
States. The discoveries which have been made here 
have aroused a sensation in all the other mining camps 
of the West. Already the hosts which flock inevita- 
bly to the newest rich gold camps anywhere on the 
continent are arriving at this wonderful spot on the 
vast Nevada desert. 

The gold ore which is being taken out here now is 
extremely rich. It is free milling—that is, it may be 
taken from the rock by crushing and panning or sep- 
arated by amalgamating, and it is found on and near 
the surface. This is the sort of a gold camp that in- 
variably attracts mining men of all classes and many 
who are not miners at all. 

The camp is not prepared for such a body of visitors. 
The normal population does not exceed five hundred, 
and now there are practically no hotel accommodations 
for the strangers. Those who have tents sleep in them ; 
those who have not roll themselves in their blankets 
and slumber under the stars. A town is springing up 
on the broad desert, and we will soon have here a rep- 
etition of the scenes at Tonopah, Bullfrog, Goldfield, 
and Manhattan. The discoveries at White Horse are 
even more sensational than those which have been 
made at these other remarkable Nevada camps. Min- 
ing men here say that White Horse is richer than 
all four camps combined. 

From one mine here pieces of ore were taken out 
which assayed the enormous sum of $400,000 per ton 
in gold; absolutely more gold than rock. The speci- 
mens from which these assays were obtained were 
simply measures of wire-gold, filled in with quartz 
matter. One vein has been developed here that is 
eight feet wide and, according to the assays reported, 
runs in gold $3,000 to the ton. This same vein con- 
tains streaks that carry gold values of $52,000, $60,000 
and $172,000. The ore is so rich that a man could 
carry a fortune on his back. 

Some of the mine owners have guards on their 
property day and night to ward off those whose greed 
and alacrity exceed their moral scruples. Enor- 
mous prices are offered for property, and some of the 
mines, practically undeveloped, have already been sold 
by prospectors for sums that have made them rich. I 
will tell you in a moment the story of two of these. 

The area of the district that has already been 
proven is about twenty miles long, and the immense 
lode that carries these great gold veins is about one 
mile wide. The veins may extend farther, and prob- 
ably do, but there is not sufficient development, so far, 
to prove this. It has been ascertained beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that the veins of the White Horse camp 
are the same as those which made Virginia City, 
Ney., just fifteen miles south, with its record of pro- 
duction of $600,000,000, the most famous gold camp 
in the world; in other words, the Olinghouse mines 
are evidently on the great Comstock Lode itself. 

It is now nearly five years since Bill Williams, a 
wood-chopper, cutting cedars in these mountain dells 
for fuel which he sold for $1.50 a cord, stumbled on 
to a nugget of gold. Bill Williams was a man who 
said little, but he knew enough about mining to stake 
out a claim where the nugget had been found ; and at 
the very surface he secured gold ore of extraordinary 
richness. He put this rock, impregnated with gold, 
into a small hand-motor, and he would grind out from 
$3,000 to $5,000 worth of gold-dust at a time, living 
alone meanwhile in a cabin on the hill. When Wil- 
liams had made a ‘‘stake’’ he carried his wealth to 
Reno, the largest city in Nevada, and there he made 
the rounds of the gambling-houses, ‘‘ bucking ’’ faro- 
bank and roulette. When he won he continued to gam- 
ble and carouse ; when he lost, as he invariably did 
before he finished his period of exhilaration, he went 
back quietly, secretly, and alone to the mountains and 
dug more gold from his claim. I don’t know how long 
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he kept this up, but in the end he became deeply in 
debt to the gambling-houses, and yet even at this time 
he seemed to have no disposition whatever to sell; for 
on one occasion Dr. Patterson, a physician of Reno, 
went to the old wood-chopper, at his camp on the hill, 
with $80,000 in real greenbacks and offered to ex- 
change the money for the Williams claims, but the old 
man firmly resisted the temptation of the green end 
yellow riches. And yet only a few months later, when 
he needed money, he accepted $35,000 from the Spring- 
field-Nevada people. This money did not abide with 
him long, and to-day he is prospecting in the White 
Horse hills, and very probably has fully as rich a 
claim as the old Williams mine, which was practically 
given away for the sum of $35,000. 

And there is E. Olinghouse. He is now a feeble, 
decrepit old man, with a burden of eighty years. 
He lives alone in a wooden cabin with a board roof 
and only a single room. The entire value of the 
Olinghouse edifice is not more than twenty dollars, 
cash. There is an old cook-stove in one corner, an 
uncarpeted floor, a sack of flour in sight, and perhaps 
a side of bacon hanging up against the wall. And 
though he may be simple in his habits, there is not a 
better man on the face of the earth ; for he is honor- 
able and liberal to a fault, and enjoys the confidence of 
man, woman, and child wherever he is known. He 
was formerly a cattle-man, and located what is known 
as the Green Hill mine, and which property he recently 
sold to that company for a large sum, cash. From this 
property Mr. Olinghouse, in the most primitive way, 
took out from $4,000 to $6,000 in gold every year, 
operating a small two-stamp mill. For his peculiar 
idea of business it required three months for J. M. 
Thomas, Jr., a mining engineer, to buy the property, 
and it was necessary to use patience and great diplo- 
macy before Mr. Thomas could accomplish that which 
many others hadfailed to do ; and yet this proper ty is 
so very valuable that within four months after the 
sale there is actually in sight and blocked out over 
$3,000,000 in high-grade gold ore. 

Although this camp is scarcely a year old, more 
than a million and a half dollars worth of gold has 
been shipped out of it. The Springfield-Nevada Com- 
pany, composed of Massachusetts people, has taken 
out $900,000. They have run a tunnel 1,400 feet, 
which does not reach more than about fifty feet below 
the surface, and from this tunnel alone $150,000 
worth of gold has been mined. The Jowest working 
in this company’s property is not more than eighty 
feet below the surface. The extraordinary richness 
of the ore is evident when one observes the fact that 
it has taken only 3,000 feet of development work to 
block out three million dollars’ worth of ore in the 
Green Hill mines, which once belonged to Olinghouse, 
and are now the property of New Yorkers and Wash- 
ington business men. This company is building a 
fifty-stamp mill, with a foundation large enough to 
carry 350 stamps. This mill will be in operation in 
about ninety days. 

A railway is being built now from Olinghouse to 
connect with the Southern Pacific at Wadsworth, Nev., 
where that railroad intersects the Truckee River. 
The mill is being erected at Wadsworth and the ore 
will be shipped by rail from the camp to the mill. It 
is this property which contains the ore which ran in 
gold values $400,000 to the ton. The most interest- 
ing feature of the camp and the most important enter- 
prise here is that of the Nevada Exploration Syndicate, 
which is composed of prominent Nevada and New 
York men. John A. Lewis, M.D., of Reno, a capital- 
ist, is president ; T. F. Dunaway, first vice-president, 
is the vice-president and general manager of the Ne- 
vada, California and Oregon Railroad. The second 
vice-president is Hon. John Sparks, Governor of Ne- 
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HORIZONTAL SECTION OF THE WHITE HORSE TUNNEL, 


vada. Among the directors and large shareholders 
of the company are C. T. Bender, cashier Washoe 
County Bank of Reno; C. E. Bingham, proprietor of 
the Nevada State Journal ; Fred Grob, cashier of the 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ National Bank of Reno. 
Frank Hatton, a leading real-estate dealer of that 
city ; Colonel Charles H. Bovee, manager of the Key- 
stone-Nevada, one of the richest mines in the camp, 
and Albert D. Ayres, a prominent lawyer of Reno ; 
Mr. W. T. Wintermute, the stock and bond broker, of 
25 Broad Street, New York City, is the Eastern repre- 
sentative of the company, handling their financial 
affairs in the East. 

This company has what is probably the most valu- 
able property in the whole district. It owns a tunnel 
site extending directly across the entire gold belt of 
White Horse. The company is starting the construc- 
tion of a tunnel which will cross-cut each one of the 
rich veins which have been worked on the surface. 
The tunnel rights give its owners the possession of all 
“blind ’’ veins which are encountered in the progress 
of the tunnel. It is certain that there will be a con- 
siderable number of these, as has been the experience 
in Virginia City and other rich camps. With 4,000 
feet—less than a mile—of work, this tunnel will in- 
tersect all the veins of the district. It will gain an 
enormous revenue from two sources. It will strike 
all the rich mines at a depth of from one to two 
thousand feet, and arrangements have been and are 
being made with the companies which own these 
mines to transport all of their ore out through this 
tunnel, instead of hoisting it to the surface through 
shafts. This gives to the mines the cheapest method 
of taking out their ore, and at the same time pro- 
vides a constant and large income in transportation 
charges for the tunnel company. It is certain that 
the earnings of this company will be enormous. 

Other enterprises of the same kind, in other dis- 
tricts, have made fortunes for those who are fortunate 
enough to own them. The Sutro tunnel, of Virginia 
City, which drained the famous rich mines of the Com- 
stock Lode, made Alfred Sutro, who projected and 
owned it, one of the richest men on the Pacific coast. 
The Newhouse tunnel at Idaho Springs, Col., which 
was planned and carried out by Mr. Samuel Newhouse, 
of Salt Lake City, is earning an enormous profit, and 
its total income shortly will be a million dollars a year. 
This latter tunnel was driven into hard rock for nearly 
a mile before it encountered a single vein. The White 
Horse tunnel, at Olinghouse, will be run only 200 feet 
when it intersects the El Nora Number Four claim, 
which is known to be high-grade, and which has ore at 
the surface from eight to nine dollars aton. In the 
course of its progress, this tunnel will meet a score of 
other mines already proven. Among these are the 
Buster, or Ingalls, which contains workings 150 feet’ 
deep and a vein which recently assayed $24,870 in gold. 
Three shipments have already been made from this 
mine. The ore shipped was of four grades. The 
first grade contained $945 to the ton, the second grade 
$730 to the ton, the third grade $300 to the ton, and 
the fourth grade $70 to the ton. There were eight 
tons in all of this shipment. 

Each one of the Nevada men who invested in this 
tunnel company has subscribed to a fund for the pur- 
chase of machinery and the digging of the bore. The 
capitalization of the tunnel company is only $1,000,000, 
and its earnings in the not far distant future should 
equal that amount. The low capitalization and the 
character of its officers is the best evidence to a per- 
son with any knowledge of investments that the com- 
pany is organized for legitimate operation and not for 
speculation. The fact that it owns all “‘blind’’ veins 
that may be encountered in its progress gives an 
enormous interest to the operation of this company. 
it is not at all improbable that some of the richest ore 
veins in the camp do not appear on the surface at all, 
in which case they belong to the tunnel company. 
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A HORSE AND WAGON 
BURIED UNDER THD 
WRECKAGE. 








UTTER DESOLATION ON SACRAMENTO STREET, WHERE BUILDINGS WERE 
BLOWN UP WITH DYNAMITE TO CHECK THE FLAMES. 


MARKET STREET, THE CHIEF BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE OF THE CITY, A 
MASS OF SMOKING RUINS. 











HOPELESS HEAP OF WRECKAGE ON A BUSINESS STREET. 


RUIN AND DESOLATION OF THE GOLDEN GATE CITY. 


TERRIBLE PLIGHT OF SAN FRANCISCO AFTER THE DEVASTATION WROUGHT BY EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE. 
Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by our special camerist. Copyrighted. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


{NOTICE.—Subscribers to LesLIn’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
All inquiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’ 
Financial Editor LESLIn’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.} 
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free” or “promotion” stock outstanding. Low cap- 
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Bonds. 


(List upon application.) 
Commission orders 
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New York Stock Exchanges 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Bankers, 
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Seventeen cents per year for One 
Thousand Dollars of Life Insurance for 
Fifteen Years. This is the record of 
policy No. 43,964, maturing July 5th, 
1901. Particulars free on request. 

PENN Mutua. LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


MY MANHATTAN COMPANY 





has started work upon its property. If you wish to 
come in with me at this time I will let you have 10,000 
shares for $100, I consider this the best chance open 


to the public to-day. If you win you will win heavily 
and soon. Write at once. 
R. B. WIGBEE, 410-411 Germania Life Building, 
St.Paul, Minn, - - - - Established 1899, 
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THE INVESTMENT HERALD 





Leading illustrated financial and investment paper, 
containing latest and most important information on 
mining, oil, and other industries, the most successful 
companies and the best dividend-paying stocks, I[t 


shows how immense profits may be quickly and easily 
made on absolutely safe investments. It gives advice 
that may be worth thousands of dollars to you. It 
points out a safe and certain road to wealth. Write for 
1 before making any investments of any kind. A. L. 
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A new picture of a sentiment that is old, yet 
always new. Preserve it as long as you will—it 
will never grow ‘‘ old-fashioned ”’ or lose the fresh- 
ness of its charm, 


Photogravure, 14x19 
PRICEZONE DOLLAR 
Add extra postage for foreign orders 
Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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WORTH READING 





A paper that gives you information. 

A paper that prevents bad investments. 

A paper that advises good investments. 

A paper giving this advice is worth reading. 

Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 
you six months free. 












American Securities, 
82 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mail American Securities six months free to 





THE SHOCK given to Wall Street by 

the appalling and unparalleled de- 
struction of property on the Pacific coast 
was much severer than appears on the 
surface, and it is not over it yet. We 
have failed to grasp the tremendous con- 
sequences of the awful cost of the Pa- 
cific coast earthquake. The estimates of 
$300,000,000 to $400,000,000 are stag- 
gering when we stop to contemplate 
them carefully. Our national debt is 
only about $1,000,000,000, and the 
tragedy on the Pacific coast entailed a 
| loss, therefore, of nearly half our na- 
tional debt. The capital of the Standard 
Oil Company is only $100,000,000, and of 
the great Steel Trust less than $1,000,- 
| 000,000. The assessed valuation of some 
of our States is not as much as the esti- 
mated loss on the Pacific coast. Such a 
fearful destruction of property means 
the impoverishment of many fortunes, 
destitution in place of plenty, and wide- 
spread suffering instead of prosperity. 
The solvency of some of the fire-insur- 
ance companies has been destroyed, and 
of others endangered. The speculative 
fever in real estate, oil, mining, lumber, 
and other operations on the Pacific coast 
and throughout the country has naturally 
received a check. 

The foundations of the splendid finan- 
cial fabric of San Francisco have been 
shaken. Just how far the injury ex- 
tends the future must reveal. It is pos- 
sible that investors in real-estate mort- 
gages, including great savings institu- 
tions, may be very great sufferers. A 
failure of any of the banks or great 
banking firms on the Pacific coast would 
add to the existing uneasiness in every 
money centre over the dangerously ex- 
tended credit of all our financial institu- 
tions. Those who suffered may not care 
to run the risk of further losses in an 
| earthquake section ; and while it is the 
general belief that a new San Francisco 
will be created, and while we believe it 
will arise rapidly from its ruins, invest- 
ments in San Francisco will not escape a 
sense of distrust on the part of those 
who have suffered severely by its pres- 
ent misfortunes. The demand for sup- 
plies of all kinds—celothing, food, house- 
hold furniture and decorations, lumber, 
iron, hardware, and steel—to replace the 
property destroyed, must be enormous in 
the aggregate, fully equaling the losses 
sustained. This may, and possibly will, 
give a quick and sudden impetus to cer- 
tain lines of industry, and it is possible 











terrific loss can be spread over the whole 
ccuntry, the shock will not be so severely 
felt. 

The magnificent response of our peo- 
ple to the call for aid, and the unparal- 
leled generosity which all classes have 
exhibited are the best proof that we are 
a great and prosperous nation. It looks 
as if uearly $20,000,000, besides an un- 
told amount of provisions, clothing, sup- 
plies, free transportation, and other gen- 
erous gifts by corporations, will be con- 
tributed all within thirty days after the 
day of the disaster. Such munificent 
bounty has never been equaled in the 
annals of the world, and it would be im- 
possible for the people of any other 
nation to offer :+. But $29.090,000 will 
not go very tar toward supplying the 
loss of twenty times that amount. It 
may tide over temporary distress, but it 
will not reimburse the life-insurance 
companies for fearful losses ; it will not 
replace the uninsured property of the 
local-traction company, the banks and 
saving institutions, the railways, and 
large industrial enterprises. As the 
earthquake came to San Francisco first 
in tremors and then in shocks, so its 
effects on Wall Street were felt. The 
first set-back was momentary ; then came 
a heavier shock, and after it a sense of 
apprehension acute and profound. It 
must be some time before the market 
can expect to recover from such a shock. 
Meanwhile its position invites liquida- 
tion, and that may open the door of 
opportunity to the bear contingent who 
have been standing so long, expectant, 
on the threshold. If they had a daring 
and audacious leader, ready to take ad- 
vantage of the opportune moment for 








an onslaught on the market, they could 
have a “‘killing’”’ of no mean propor- 
tions. That they have stood in fear of 
the powerful financial coterie, which has 
been diligently and persistently sustain- 
ing the market, is unquestioned. My 
best advice is, therefore, to keep out of 
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stocks for the present and to take any 
good and satisfactory profit, awaiting 
the possibility and probability of buying 
back before the equilibrium of the situa- 
tion has been fully restored. 

The significant thing about stocks, and 
an evidence of the market’s inherent 
weakness, is the vacillating disposition 
of traders. Whenever the market has a 
little rise, they predict a boom. When- 
ever it has a decline, they want to sell, 
and regret that they did not get out at 
higher prices. There is none of the old- 
fashioned, stalwart, confident talk about 
a settled bull movement that has been 
heard at other times, and yet stocks are 
not held in any such quantities as they 
were a short time ago, so far as the 
public is concerned, and the complaint 
of the brokers is that the public is not 
interested. Another significant point is 
the fact that so many operators are in- 
sisting that there must be just one more 
bull movement, and are advising their 
friends, when that movement comes, to 
get out. When everybody talks this 
way, it is hardly consistent to expect 
that a bull movement will set in, and if 
stocks should have an advance the tend- 
ency to get out on the first rise might 
be so general as to stop it before the 
advance had made headway. Something | 
besides mere sentiment is needed for a 
bull movement at this time—some 
strong, positive factors which make for | 
better prices, better earnings, and higher 
dividends. Are such factors in sight? 
I fail to see them. 


“W._W.,”’ Cohoes, N. Y.: They are credited to the 
advertising department, I understand. 

“R.,’’ Macedon, N. Y.: I am unable to get a re- 
port showing the condition and prospects of the In- 
ternational Lumber and Development Company. 

“J.,”’ New York: 1. Union Copper is not as at- 
tractive at present as Gold HilCopper. Both are 
speculative, and have yet to dem6hstrate their value. 
2. Complaint noted. 

“Century”’: I regard Erie second preferred, with 
a possibility of dividends, and selling not very much 
higher than the common, as decidedly more attract- 
ive than the latter. At what price stocks should be 
bought no one ought to say, especially in a market 
as uncertain as ours has been. 

“M.,” Astoria: Various rumors have been dili- 
gently circulated of a rapid advance in Union Cop- 
per. The same information is heard regarding Gold 
Hill Copper and White Knob. All of these are 
speculative, and an advance is more likely to come 
from clever manipulation than from inherent values. 
The high price of copper makes all copper prop- 
erties more valuable for the time being. 

“B.,” Syracuse: Iam told by some of the heavi- 
est stockholders of American Can that they are 
making a determined effort to meet competition 
everywhere, and propose to continue the effort at 
whatever cost. As to continuance of dividends on 
the preferred, they tell me this will depend on 
earnings, but they believe that, having such a great 
lead in the business, they can ultimately dominate 
it and maintain dividends. It is a question of the 
survival of the fittest. 

“B.,” Albany: The slump in Con. Gas was obvi- 
ously manipulated because it took place before foe 
If the 
slump had occurred after a loss of earnings had 
been shown, the situation would have been differ- 
ent. It looks as if insiders had been buying recent- 
ly, but, as they control the situation, they have itin 
their power to depress the price still further. I be- 
lieve that those who follow the stock down from 
present figures will make money. 

““T.,”’ Canada: Perhaps we have yet to realize the 
hock caused by the Pacific coast 
disaster. The loss on the coast is not less than 
300,000,000, and may be more, and the shrinkage in 
the stock market is nearly as much as the direct 
loss. This comes pretty near to panicky condi- 
tions, but usually liquidation, such as we have had, 
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acquainted with my method of doing busi 
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when it begins so sharply and strenuously, lasts for 
a brief interval, and then gives way toan upward 
movement, followed later by further liquidation. 
Ultimately, I believe Amalgamated and Union Pa- 
cific will recover their losses. Ido not regard Ste | 
common with so much favor. It is not well to sacri- 
fice stocks in panickey moments. 
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I ama broker in reliable investment securities that offer the investor a good 
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toward any especial stock 
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ar earn a dollar, ask me for ‘* The Money 


Maker,” and I will send it to you six months free. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. | 


Continued from page 459. 


“T.,” Freeland, Penn.: 
plaints regarding them. 
in the Street. 

““T ’? Monroeville, Ind.: Unless you have full 
knowledge of their conduct and management, it 
would not be prudent to invest. 

*J.,” Norwood, Mass.: The Reynolds Alaska De- 
velopment Company ery heavily capitalized for 
a proposition which has accomplished so little and 
is so far away from dividends. I see nothing in it 
in the nature of an investment, if that is what you 
are looking for. Pamphlets and circulars are cheap, 


I have never had com- 
They appear to stand well 








I recognize no prominent mining men in the list of | 


directors, and I find no eminent mining engineer 
commending the property. 
“G. W.,’’ Milwaukee 
cially during the past year, caused deterioration in 
the Cuban tobacco crop, much to the disadvantage 
of the Havana Tobacco Company. 
and Western paid its last annual desiaee in July. 
The next dividend, presumably, will be declared 
It has been expected that it will 


| be inereased to at least 2 per cent., but no action 
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has been taken, and it is said the dividend may not 
be changed. 

“R.,”’ Charlestown: 1. Greene Copper pays 40 
cents a share every two months. 2. Franklin’s last 
report did not make as good a showing as was ex- 
pected because its product was sold at a low price. 
The management has been regarded as very good, 
and some believe that recent bearish reports have 
been circulated for the purpose of depressing the 
price of the stock. It sold as low as 16 3-4 this year 
and as high as 211-2. Last year it sold as low as 8 
and as hig s 20. 

“L.R.,”’ St. Paul: I have no doubt that money 
ean still be made in copper properties whose wealth 
has been undeveloped, and that are not yet on the 
dividend-paying basis. The remarkable rise in Ne- 
vada Con., which quadrupled the par value of the 
shares and sent them from $5 to $20, although the 
railroad to the mines has not been completed, and 
there is no hope of dividends for a year or two 
to come, shows what can be done with a really 
great copper property. The notable rise in 
Greene Con., from the time it was floated for a 
few cents a share, until, with bi-monthly dividends, 
it is now $30 a share, is another evidence of the 
money that is sometimes made in copper. 

“A. B. C,”: 1. It seems to be the mood of the 
public to want to buy stocks only after everybody 
else is in the same condition, and when they are, 
therefore, well advanced in price. When they are 
low and inactive the outside public shuns them. I 
called attention to Distillers Securities, Am. Ice 
S curities, Amalgamated Copper, and Central 
Leather when they were much lower. Nobody 
seemed to want them, though, as it turns out, in- 
siders were quietly accumulating them all. I ad- 
vise you to watch the suggestions in my depart- 
ment from week to week, and follow them a little 
more promptly when disposed to speculate. 2. 
Talk of dividends on American Locomotive com- 
mon, heard for the past year or two, is again re- 
peated. It is said that the dividend is to be 4 or 5 
per cent. 














The price of the stock has almost dis- 
counted the rumor. 

“Banker,”’ Martin’s Ferry: 1. Southern Pacific 
preferred ought to be entirely secure, in view of the 
large earnings, and the expectation that the com- 
mon may be put on a dividend-paying basis at any 
time. Compared with other preferred stocks, it 
looks cheap. Of course competition in the territory 
covered by the So. Pacific promises to become sharp- 
er, as the Rock Island is energetically extending its 
lin The country is constantly growing, how- 
ever, and railroad preferred stocks of the dividend- 
paying kind look as safe as anything. 2. The Pacif- 
ic coast disaster will, in some ways, injure tne busi- 
ness of all transcontinental lines, but in other ways 
it will stimulate considerable traffic. I doubt if the 
damage will be very serious. 3. Am. Ice Securities 
stock is entitled only to the dividends that may be 
paid. It was the old Am. Ice preferred that was 
entitled to 6 per cent. cumulative dividends. That 
stock was surrendered for the shares of the new 
American Ice Securities Company. 

‘I. H.,” New York: 1. You would be unwise, if 
seeking a sure and permanent investment, to en- 
gage in speculative ventures. 
as you suggest must, in their very nature, be spec- 
ulative. Even their promoters do not claim that 
they are inthe investment class. 2. Low-priced 
shares may look attractive because of the price, but 
a far more important element to consider is the 
real value of properties represented by the stock. 
Ido not recommend the Pacific States’ Promotion 
Bureau. 3. The small investor had better 
something that pays dividends, and that has estab- 
lished its character as a safe investment, unless 
he simply desires to speculate or gamble and take 
his chances of winning or 
might be well to keep out of the market until it is 
more settled. If you want to take a speculative 
flyer in a copper property, Gold Hill, might give 
you the opportunity, or the new Dominion Copper, 

















| or White Knob Copper preferred, all of which seem 
| to be active and in the hands of men who know 


how to handle speculative properties. I do not re- 


| commend these for investment, but only speak of 


them because they are favorites of crafty specu- 
lators on the curb. 

“G.,”’ Gloversville, N. Y. 
ucts Refining Company took over control of the old 
Corn Products Company and the entire stock of 
the New York Glucose Company, the Warner Sugar 
Company, and the St. Louis Sugar and Refining 
Company, thus constituting the most powerful com- 
bination of glucose interests this country has ever 
had. 2. The shareholders of the old Corn Products 
Company had to surrender one-third of their stock, 
and to that extent water was squeezed out of the 
new company. 38. The new management is in the 
hands of E. T. Bedford, who has been one of the 
leading directors of that conspicuously successful 
industrial unit known as the Standard Oil. 4. 
They manufacture a large variety of commodities 
besides glucose, such as starches, syrups, and arti- 
cles of staple value the year around. 5. The new 
company has the advantage of less competition and 
better prices. 6. I am told by those who seem to be 
familiar with the property that the 7 per cent. diy- 
jidends are being regularly earned, and can be paid 
if the directors so elect. Having preference both 
as to dividends and assets, the stock looks much 
more attractive than many non-dividend paying in- 
dustrial stocks which are being boosted to high fig- 
ures. 7. Much depends upon the outcome of this 
year’s business. It is too early to decide. 8. The 
impression prevails that the slump in Con. Gas was 
not regarded with disfavor by the speculative con- 
tingent that controls the property, and that the 
company can still earn and pay 8 per cent. divi- 
dends. 

New York, May 3d, 1906. 
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Mr. Robert Appleton, 7 Pine Street, New York, is 
handling a real-estate proposition at Edgerton Park, 
Dunellen, N. J., to which more than passing interest 
should be given. The demand for suburban homes has 
created such a need for good property that this offers 
an exceptional opportunity to those looking for real 
estate. It would pay you to investigate. 
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Vhis book is a collection of practical designs showing examples of houses recently built, and in- 
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planned in the ordinary course of a busy architect’s practice during the last few years, and built in 
various parts of the country within the prices given. 

Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and finished, and 
improvements contained, thus giving information of very great value to everyone contemplating build- 
ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thought and most caretul study of those erecting them, 
giving real results as to cost and a guide that is sate to follow. These designs and plans have, there- 
fore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real examples 
ot how some people’s homes are planned and what they cost. 
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but first of all see 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK. 


It's America’s first scenic and recreation region, the place to go 
to for a week, a month, or the season. Enjoy the finest coaching 
trip in America and the study of wonderful natural, phenomena. 


| charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department fs Intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 


“Yand E” 


life-insurance matters, and communications are 
| —a Symbol 


treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address ‘* Hermit,” Lesiim’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] | 
A CURIOUS commentary on human na- | 
ture is found in the fact that, despite 
all the disclosures and upheavals of the 
past year and more in the insurance 
world, there was a net increase of some- | 
thing like $61,975,802 in ordinary life | 
premiums on new business written in 


makes the addition of this 
machine to your office a con- 
servative business invest- 
ment, aside from the 

saving in time, 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
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standard life companies (excluding, of : i i 
course, the industrials and the assess- | |f Chisten St 1aan’ sav pnungten 
ment orders), of which seventy have re- | ee Se coe Ni ace aera 
ported. Of the seyenty, forty-six show | 

gains in new business written of $94,- 
429,014, and twenty-four report losses of | 
$194,960,268, of which, however, all but 
$32,453,212 occurred in the big three, as | 
stated. The losses have been chiefly | 
confined to companies located in the | 
Eastern and New England States, while | 
the gains are pretty well distributed | 
through the West and South, coming in | 
many instances from companies doing a / 
local business in far-distant territory. 
The showing is remarkable and not alto- | 
gether easy of explanation. It would | 
appear that all the companies most af- | 
| fected were those near the centre of dis- | 
turbance, close to where the Vesuvius 
erupted, so to speak. Life companies 
located at distant points were not much 
hurt by the flood of disclosures and sen- 
sational matter which deluged the nearer 
regions. People living in far-away cor- 
ners and out of reach of the big city 
dailies had less to alarm them, too, than 
the people of the great centres of popu- 
lation. Any way, it was not a bad year 
for the life business, as has been gen- 
erally supposed. And, perhaps, the most 
important truth to be deduced from it 
is that the standard life-insurance busi- | 
ness is founded on correct principles, 
and, notwithstanding some minor faults, 
is bound to stand all tests and weather 
every storm. With the passage of laws 
safeguarding certain points, the busi- 
ness is certain to be stronger in the fu- 
ture—more prosperous than ever before. 
No one who has invested in a standard 
life policy will ever have reason regret. 
Stand by them and they will stand 
| by you. 


“W.,”? Westminster, Md.: 1. I would write di- Address 
rectly to the company, which can probably do bet- | 
ter with you than any one else would, especially 
just at this time, when it is seeking the favor of the 
public for manifold reasons. 2. I could not make 
an estimate, 

“B.,”’? New Castle, Penn.: The People’s Mutual 
Life Association, of Syracuse, is an assessment con- 


THE GREAT—..2,- 
cern, organized two or three years ago. I do not 


e 
Ss em | believe in assessment insurance. The uniform his- 
en fa al wa y y- | tory of nearly all of such associations has been that 
the longer they have existed, the heavier their 
e charges have become, and in many cases, with an 
increasing death-rate these charges have become 
O merica | too heavy to be borne. I prefer a policy in an old- 
| line company, where you know precisely what you 
are to pay, and need not worry over the probability 
of increased assessments. 

“M. E. B.,”” Long Island: Your situation is pre- 
cisely like that of a number of others who were be- 
guiled into the Mutual Reserve when it was an as- | 
sessment organization, by the offer of apparently 
very low rates. I judge that, under the terms of | 
the new arrangement, you have put yourself at the 
mercy of the company, and it is taking full advan- 
tage of the opportunity. Other cases like yours 
have been litigated, and in some instances, I be- 
lieve, settlements have been made. It is possible 
that, to avoid publicity, the company might make a 
fair arrangement with you; but I doubt very much 
whether it would pay to attempt it, especially if 
the expense of securing a lawyer must be incurred. 
Under your unfortunate circumstances, the case 
seems to impose very great hardship, if not in- 
Justice. 


1905 in the United States. This, too, 
after deducting the $162,000,000 loss for 
the year of the three big New York com- | 


See “Wonderland” while en route to the great Puget Sound 
Country on summer rates One-Third lower from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis than usual. The Round Trip for 


S I XT Y D Oo L L A R Ss FI panies which have been under investiga- 
Hi} tion. The gain thus stated was among 

From Chicago $75. f 
Write for “WONDERLAND,” sent for Six Cents, and full information 


Northern Pacific Railway. 











JOHN JAMESON 


THREE Whrexe i STAR 


Representative of the 
spirit that puts qual- 
ity before cost. 
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“*‘HIS NARROW ESCAPE” 
By F. R. Bray 
Photogelatine, 9 x {2 
25 CENTS 
Add extra postage for foreign orders 








The nicest little 25-cent picture on the mar- 
ket—a faithful reproduction in photogelatine of 
the artist’s work, Everybody will want one. 
Order to-day. 





Picture Department, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co. 
32 Union Square, New York 














This will always call up pleasant 
memortes — buy it and frame tt. 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of railway | 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 
COMPRISING THE 

NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 

LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
BIG FOUR ROUTE 

MICHIGAN CENTRAL 

BOSTON & ALBANY 
PITTSBURG & LAKE ERIE 
LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS & IOWA eg ee 

LAKE ERIE, ALLIANCE & WHEELING ee rhea tare 

NEW YORK & OTTAWA and 


United States. What is needed is the 
RUTLAND RAILROADS 





Africa’s Need of Footwear. 


ONSUL-GENERAL WASHING- 
TON, of Cape Town, thinks that 












CopryriGuT, JupGE Co., 1906. 


TWO FRIENDS OF THE MOON. 
By Frank Snapp. 


covering of the field by agents who shall 
act only for American manufacturers. 
The total value of boot and shoe imports 
into Cape Colony and Natal in 1904 was 
$4,745,000, of which Great Britain fur- 
nished $4,200,000. Good patent-leather 
or kid walking shoes sell at from $5.05 
to $7.30 a pair—no better than shoes 
sold in America at prices a little over 


A beautifully finished photogravure, on heavy 
plate paper, 14x 18—a picture to keep or a 
handsome gift. We will send to any address in 
the United States upon receipt of price, 


ONE DOLLAR 





A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giving a synopsis of each of the forty-one books 
now comprising the New York Central Lines’ ‘“ Four-Track Series,’”’ as well as a small half-tone 
reproduction of each of eleven beautiful etchings of scenery along our line, will be sent free, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General 
Advertising Department, Room 186, Grand Central Station, New York. 





Add extra postage for foreign orders. 
Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company, 








= ae Ret oe ee ke Pein agee half those figures. A good shoe at $4. 50, 225 Fourth Ave., New York, : 
New York Chicago he thinks, would command a large sale. Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co., 


South African taste in footwear seems 32 Union Square, New York. 


to be about the same as American. 
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by the pores. It strengthens and 


skin and Firm, Healthy Flesh is the 


Thatit is not to be classed with 


are too weak to digest food. 


deep the furrow. 
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APPLIED AS A COLD CREAM 
ACTS AS A MEDICINE. 


Wherever applied, its healing and nourishment is instantly absorbed 


DESLIESS. WEE RLY 





in use for more than fifty years aud during that time thousands of women 
and men have used it with entire satisfaction. 

“Cold Creams” and other things of like 
superficial potency is proved by the fact that it is prescribed by leading 
physicians and used in hospitals for the nutrition of invalids whose stomachs 


» DR. CHARLES FLESH FOOD should be used by every woman who 
has the least desire to be attractive. 
round out hollowed, thin cheeks or scrawny neck with Firm, Healthy 
Flesh and Remove Wrinkles from the face and hands, no matter how 


It is the only preparation that will 


FOR DEVELOPING THE IMMATURE BUST or to make the breast 


firm, large and beautiful nothing can equal it. To prevent the breasts from 
shrinking, after weaning baby, mothers should always use DR. CHARLES 


FLESH FOOD. 


builds up the tissues underlying the 
result. 
DR. CHARLES FLESH FOOD is no new experiment. It has been 
4 


It will also restore a bosom toits natural contour and 


ON SALE AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SPECIAL OFFER. The regular price of DR. CHARLES FLESH > 
FOOD is $1.00 a box, but to introduce it into thousands of new homes we 
have decided to send Two (2) boxes to all who answer this advertisement 


and send us $1.00. All packages are 


beauty lost through nursing and sickness, 


sent in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 4 


A Sample Box—just enough to convince you of the great > 








for developing the bust. | Address 


DR. CHARLES Co. 


FR EE. merit of DR, CHARLES FLESH FOOD—will be sent free 4 
for 10 cents, which pays for cost of mailing. 
send you ourillustrated Book, ‘Art of Massage,’’ which contains all the 

proper movements for Massaging the face, neck and armsand full directions ¢ 


With this sample we will also 
108 FULTON STREET, : 
NEW YORK. $ 
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Hotel 
Martinique 


Broadway, 32nd and 33rd Streets 





Under the same management as the 
famous Hotel St. Denis. The same 
prompt, quiet service and the same 
splendid cooking that have made the 
“St. Denis” famous among the 
older of New York hotels can now 
be obtained at the magnificent new 
Hotel Martinique. 

Easy walking distance of theatres 
and the up-townshops. Convenient 
to all ferries and every railway station. 















WM. TAYLOR & SON 


PROPRIETORS 








( Mining Notes of Special Interest. 


REVISED statistics issued by the Colo- 
rado commissioner of mines show 

| that in 1905 the production of gold in 
that State was 1,237,443 ounces, valued 
at $25,577,946.81. The value of other 
minerals mined was as follows: Silver, 
$7, 743,718.51; lead, $5,438,506.67 ; cop- 
per, $1,536,266.04 ; zinc, $4,774,497. 71. 


L{YDRAULIC mining in the Sierra Ne- 
*~_yvadas wili be exceptionally active 


snow—sixteen feet—which remains un- 
melted on the mountains. Last year at 
this season the depth was less than half 
that amount. The melting of these 


fornia with plenty of water until well 
into the summer. 
a 

NEW HIGH record for copper pro- 

duction in the Lake Superior region 
would probably have been established in 
March but for the continuation of the 
three-months fire in the Tamarack mine. 
As it wes. the Michigan mines produced 
2 ir) ‘ely 18,800,000 pounds of re- 
fines er, a gain of more than 1,- 
500,%, \pounds over the output of the 
previc. i month. 

a 

CONSUL DUDLEY, of Vancouver, 

writes that everything points to an 
enormous increase in the production of 
the mines of British Columbia during the 
present year, thus opening an increased 
market for mining tools and machinery 
and miners’ supplies. The consul’s let- 
ter shows that British Columbia made 


this summer, owing to the heavy fall of | 


banks will furnish the miners of Cali-| 


the banner production last year of $20,- 
| 693,000 in minerals. 
HE MILD winter, which seems to have 
extended even to Alaska, has made 
it possible for the gold miners of that 
Territory to send early shipments of dust 
| and bullion to Seattle. Though the yield 
is not so large as in former years, the 
|general outlook for continuous produc- 
tion, it is said, was never so good. New 
steamers of from 18,000 to 20,000 tons 
have been put on the Nome and Valdez 
| routes. 


ANOTHER Nevada gold field is likely 

to attract a rush of miners this 
summer. The Walker Lake Indian res- 
|ervation, it is promised, will be opened 
by the government within the next few 
months, and hundreds of men are already 
encamped along the boundary, awaiting 
the chance to stake early claims. As 
most of the ledges thus far prospected 
are on the surface, the indications are 
| that the new field will be one of ‘‘ poor 
men’s camps.”’ 


| | JNUSUAL activity in the development 
of coal properties is reported from 
| West Virginia, where, in the month of 
March, coal companies with upward of 
$2,000,000 capital were incorporated. 
Among the purchases made was one of 
| 30,000 acres in Marion and Monongalia 
|counties made by Senator Elkins and 
| Henry Gassaway Davis, representing the 
Wabash Railroad, for about $2,500,000. 
The Pittsburg Coal Company has sold 
262 acres near Brownsville to W. J. 
Rainy for $350,164—$1,333 an acre. 


Business Chances Abroad. 


ARGENTINE wants to buy three iron 
bridges, for which $92,000 has been 

appropriated. 

Our MANUFACTURERS have over- 
looked a small but profitable field 

in Newfoundland for woolen clothing, oil- 

cloth, oils and paints, paper, china, and 

machinery. 


(QWNERS OF high-stepping Arabians 

on their native sands appreciate 
the effect of a good vehicle behind a fine 
horse. According to the import statis- 
tics of 1905, there were imported into 
Aden last year $11,960 worth of ecar- 
riages, carts, and parts thereof. The 
United States shipped three-fourths of 
these vehicles. The reason why Amer- 
ican hickory vehicles are most extensive- 
ly purchased is that they only will stand 
the hot, dry climate for any length of 
time. 














Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


is invaluable to the fastidious 
cook. It adds zest to her 


Gravies and spice to her Sal- 
ads, and improves the flavor 


of Fish, Game and Soups. 
Its rare rich flavor makes 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce the 
most useful of all seasonings. 


Beware of 
Imitations 


John Duncan's Sons, 
Agts., N. Y. 
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TYPICAL AMERICAN DRUMMERS 


Mudge 


each 


Splendid representatives of the Weekly field, 
reaching a different constituency, and in influence and 
character illustrating the progress and glory of the 


United States. No advertiser should be without their 

aid. Liberal use of them insures a national reputation. 
For advertising rates, specimen copies, 
and detailed information, address 

JUDGE COMPANY 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Visiror—‘ Your wife wrote me that she would send her ‘drag’ to meet me at the station,” 


Jonrs—‘*Oh, that’s all right. She meant me.” 





Wson- 
Wre only whrskey thot places a complete, 


quararieed ondlysis on each kevery, bottle. 
See back \abel! 
That's AA! 





BER IW 


9 SHAVI 


ey 


Where e’re you wander, near or far, 

On steamer or in Pullman car, 

The man who shaves, you'll always find, 
Says Williams’ Soap’s ‘‘ “he only kind.” 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, SHAVING TABLETS, 
TOILET WATERS, TALCUM POWDER, JERSEY 
CREAM TOILET SOAP, WILLIAMS’ TAR 
SOAP, ETC., SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
Send 4¢ instamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) 
B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Write for * The Shavers’ Guide and Correct Dress” 
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illustrated. Complete 








Mullins Pressed Steel Boats Can’t Sink | 


Easier to Row—Absolutely Safe { 
Made of pressed steel, with air chambers in each enc uke a fife bost. [| =~ 
Can't leak—crack—dry out or sink—last a lifetime, Every boat 

guaranteed, The ideal boat for families—summer 
resorts—parks—boat liveries, etc. Strong—Safe— 
speedy. Write today for our large catalog of row 
boats, motor boats, hunting and fis! ite. 

The W.H. Mullins Co,, 117 Franklin St., Salem, 0. 







The 
Queen” 
10 foot row boat, as 











Pp! 
with one pair oars ®29.00 
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or any Stationery Store. 
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HOBSON BUILDING, AT SAN JOSE, OWNED BY JAMES PHELAN, THE SAN FRANCISCO MILLION- WHOLE FRONT OF THE UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY'S BUILDING AT 
AIRE, DEMOLISHED, KILLING ONE PERSON AND INJURING TWO.— Haley. SAN JOSE SHAKEN OFF.—Haley. 





RAEN THEO NOTES LN ee ELKS HALL, SAN JOSE, COMPLETELY RUINED BY THE SHOCKS.—Haley. HOUR IMPORTANT BUILDINGS” AN GAN) 408K, BURNED 
AT SAN JOSE.—Haley. AFTER THE EARTH TREMORS.—ZHaley. 





SONOMA COUNTY COURT-HOUSE AT SANTA ROSA AN IRREPARABLE WRECK.—Rafert. CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT SANTA ROSA VERY SERIOUSLY DAMAGED.—Rafert. 


DISASTROUS EARTH TREMORS IN CALIFORNIA’S LESSER TOWNS. 


EXTENSIVE DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY IN SANTA ROSA AND SAN JOSE, WHERE ALSO MANY LIVES WERE LOST, 
Copyrighied. 


| LESLIE’S 





EEPUGEES CROWDING THE DOCK AT FORT MASON TO ESCAPE BY GOVERNMENT BOATS TO OAKLAND CAMP OF DESTITUTE REFUGEES NEAR FORT MASON—RUSSIAN HILL SECTION BURNING IN THE 
AND ELSEWHERE.— Haley. DISTANCE.— Haley. 





THE STREET THEIR KITCHEN—COOKING AT IMPROVISED FIRE- 
PLACES, NO FIRES BEING ALLOWED INDOORS.—Parker. 





MAKESHIFT SHELTER FOR FORMER OCCUPANTS OF A COMFORTABLE DWELLING. DYNAMITE! RUSSIAN HILL DENIZENS FLEEING BEFORE THE APPROACHING DISTRIBUTING PAILS AND BROOMS FROM pe 
Chamberlain. BLASTING LINE.—Parker. Parker. 








SOLDIERS SERVING FOOD TO THE HUNGRY AND HOMELESS THOUSANDS. TENTED CITY IN THE PRESIDIO OCCUPIED BY MORE THAN TWENTY THOUSAND REFUGERS. 


Steele, Parker. 


STRANGE AND SADDENING SCENES 


THE HOSTS OF THE HOMELESS AND\HUNGRY, THEIR RUDE CAMPS AMID THE RUINS O} 
¥ Copyrighted, 1906, b; 


WEEKLY 


CASH GROC: 


G.MoOELULER: 


LETON . 





HUNDREDS IN THE BREAD-LINE—ALL AGES AND CONDITIONS FAMISHED AND SEEKING FOOD. SORROWFUL REFUGEES NEAR FORT MASON WATCHING THE FIRB DESTROYING THEIR HUKRIEDLY+ 
; Haley. ABANDONED HOMES.—Haley. 











" G iG : ; SALVAGE FROM THE BURNED ST. FRANCIS HOTEL STREWN 
3 HILL AT LEFT; CITY HALL (WITH TOWER) IN RIGHT BACKGROUND ; WALLS OF FASHIONABLE APARTMENT-HOUSE IN CENTRE.— Bailey. ALL OVER UNION SQUARE.—Parker. 





REQUISITIONED WAGONS BEARING SUPPLIES OF FOOD TO THE NEEDY FROM THE 
PRESIDIO WHARF.— Parker. 





NOT A GYPSY CaMP, BUT THE TEMPORARY HOME OF ONCE PROSPEROUS PEOPLE. 
Chamberiain. 








RESIDENTS OF THE POORER DISTRICTS, WHOSE HOMES WERE DESTROYED, CAMPING NEAR 
FISHERMAN’S WHARF.—Parker. 


FIRST DESOLATH SUNDAY AFTER THD RARTHQUAKE—PREPARING FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY IN 
AN OUTDOOR SUPPLY _KITCHEN.—Steele, 


5 IN DESOLATED SAN FRANCISCO. 


F THE CITY, AND A NATION’S BOUNTY SUPPLYING THEM WITH FOOD AND SHELTER. 
by ‘fudge Company. - 
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“BOIL ALL WATER AND BURY ALL SWILL,” WRITTEN EVERYWHERE ON THE ASPHALT TO WHAT THEY SAVED FROM THE DISASTER—THEIR CLOTHES AND THE FIVE CANARIES 
SPREAD SANITARY INSTRUCTIONS. THEY ARE CARRYING. 





A LITTLE INVALID AND HER NORSE—A PATHETIC £CENE AT MAKING THE BEST OF IT—WITH FOOD, AND THE SHELTER OF AN OLD BOAT, THEY CAN 
FISHERMAN’S WHARF. SMILE AT FATE. 


ON NORTH BEACH—TELEGRAPH HILL FIRE a t 2 Tne PREPARING BREAKFAST IN THE STREET—NO FIRES WERE ALLOWED 
IN THE DISTANCE. OR “>t ye IN HOUSES. 


AT THE TAIL OF 
THE COMMISSARY 
WAGON. 











THE “ BREAD LINE”—EVERY ONE HAD TO TAKE HIS TURN IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF WARMTH AT LAST—IT WAS SEVERAL DA¥S BEFORE THE AUTHORITIES COULD DISTRIBUTE 
GOVERNMENT RATIONS. BLANKETS AND TENTS FROM THE PRESIDIO. 


WITH THE REFUGEES AMONG THE RUINS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


HOW THE RELIEF WAS DISTRIBUTED—SOME OF THE RECIPIENTS AND THEIR EASY ACCEPTANCE OF CONDITIONS. 
Photographs by H, A. Parker. Copyrighted by Judge Company. 


